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ANTI-EVOLUTION LAWS AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY 


By Professor ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Ir is, of course, evident that those who 
primarily interested in propaganda for 
theory of evolution have no reason to 

egret the enactment of ‘‘anti-evolution”’ 

ws. It has often been said by others, 

d it is doubtless true, that nothing could 

» so much to advertise the subject and to 

muse the intellectual curiosity of youth 

neerning the theory as such efforts to 
The 
know 


eep them from a knowledge of it. 
such 
ttle about biology, but they know less 


romoters of legislation may 


about human nature. They probably have, 
the last five years, done more than all 
professors to set 


schoolmasters and 


ws and girls to inquiring, reading and 
liking about evolution. But the sugges- 
tion which is sometimes heard that univer- 
ty teachers ought on this account to take 
laissez-faire attitude towards the whole 
There 
s something at issue of much more general 
d fundamental than the 
ceptanee or rejection by a certain num- 


movement seems to me a mistake. 
significance 


er of young persons of a particular biolog- 
al hypothesis; it is the maintenance of the 
tegrity, dignity and efficiency of the 
\merican state universities, and the assur- 
nee that they will be so conducted that 
mpetent scholars can serve in them with- 


ut sacrifice of their intellectual self- 





respect or disloyalty to their professional 
obligations. It would very likely be a 
good thing for evolutionism as a doctrine 
to pass such laws that the dispensing of in- 
formation about it would be driven wholly 
into the hands of biological bootleggers: 
but it would not be good for universities 

What this 


matter is not a scientific hypothesis but an 


or for science. is at issue in 
educational principle; at bottom the issue 
is that of the limits of the right of a sov- 
ereign democracy to control the content of 
the teaching in the institutions—and spe 
cifically in the universities—which it main- 
tains at its own expense for the education 
of its own youth. The question of the 
teaching of evolution is merely the momen- 
tary form which this larger issue has 
taken on. 

Now behind the movement for anti-evo 
lution legislation there is one contention 
a supposed principle of political philosophy 


which bears upon this issue. It is not 


this, indeed, which chiefly inspires the 
movement; but it is to this principle that 
the advocates of such legislation chiefly 


appeal in their arguments; and by their 
acceptance of it, also, their actual program 
is very definitely limited. The argument, 
which is genuinely plausible and deserving 
of serious consideration, is put thus in one 
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of the organs of the fundamentalist move- 
ment, in reply to the question: ‘‘Why Bar 
Evolution from State Schools?’’ 


Because evolution, speaking as it does concerning 
creation and the Creator, the miracles of the Bible 
and the philosophy of life, is properly classed with 
religions. 

Because state schools have no right to teach 
religion of any kind. 

Because teaching religion of any sort in the 
state schools is a step towards the union of church 
and state. 

Because the evolutionist has no more right to ask 
the state schools to teach his religion than the 
Christian fundamentalist has to ask the state to 
teach his belief. Towards all religions civil law 
should take a neutral attitude. 

Because debarring evolution the public 
schools has not infringed in any way upon the 
right of evolutionists to think, speak and write 
upon this subject as they choose, so long as they 
do not use state funds, secured by taxation, with 


from 


which to do it.1 

According to this reasoning it is the 
opponents of this type of legislation who 
demand the teaching of a religious dogma 
in tax-supported institutions and reject the 
separation of chureh and state. The 
charge often brought against the advocates 
of anti-evolution laws is retorted upon 
those who make it. The retort is a per- 
fectly natural one; no doubt, to a great 
many good citizens it appears a perfectly 
Even Mr. Walter Lippmann, in 
his fair-minded and _ thought-provoking 
little book ‘‘American Inquisitors,’’ has 
suggested that Mr. Bryan in this matter 
was an entirely consistent follower of 
Thomas Jefferson. There is, he acutely 
points out, between Jefferson’s Bill for Es- 
tablishing Religious Freedom, adopted by 
the General Assembly of Virginia in 1786, 
and the Anti-Evolution Act adopted by the 
General Assembly of Tennessee in 1925, 


just one. 


a strange agreement. ... On one vital matter 
both laws appeal to the same principle, though 
they aim at diametrically opposite ends. The 
Virginia statute says that ‘‘to compel a man to 
furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbelieves is sinful and 


1 From The Crusaders’ Champion. 
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tyrannical.’’ ... The Tennessee legislators were 
merely applying this principle. They disbelieved 
in the evolution theory, and they set out to free 
their constituents of the sinful and tyrannical cor 
pulsion to pay for the propagation of an opinion 
which they disbelieved. ... The political leader 
who in his generation professed to be Jefferson’s 
most loyal disciple, asked whether, if it is wrong 
to compel people to support a creed they disbelieve, 
it is not also wrong to compel them to support 
teaching which impugns the creed in which they 
do believe. 

That is, as Mr. Lippmann insists, an 
argument which we must fairly meet. It 
is, doubtless, often put forward insincerely. 
But it is a view which might well be, and 
in many cases probably is, honestly held. 
I wish to consider on this occasion, not 
whether the principle of religious neutral- 
ity, which is the essence of the argument, 
is valid as a piece of political philosophy, 
but what it really means and what conse- 
quences can be legitimately drawn from it 
with respect to the teaching of any given 
science, such as biology, in state institu- 
tions, and especially in state universities 
assuming that there are to be state univer- 
sities and that the science in question is to 
be included in their course of study. One 
thing is immediately evident: if this is the 
ground upon which legislation on the mat- 
ter is defended, that legislation must be 
strictly limited to the maintenance of such 
neutrality in these institutions. The argu- 
ment obviously does not justify the re- 
quirement of any specified positive teach- 
ing on questions about which differences of 
theological or philosophical belief prevail 
among taxpayers, or the imposition of any 
religious tests for academic appointments. 
Now the statute most recently adopted 
seems to be intentionally drawn so as to 
keep within the limits of this principle ; and 
it will help to clarify the matter if we note 
just what it is that this statute prohibits 
and permits. 

The Arkansas law declares it to be 
unlawful for any teacher or other instructor in any 
university, college, normal, public school, or other 
institution . . . which is supported in whole or in 
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tt from publie funds derived by state or local 
xation to teach the theory or doctrine that man- 

i ascended or descended from a lower order of 

mals [or] to adopt or use a text-book that 
teaches the theory . . . that mankind descended or 
seended from a lower order of animals. 

Precisely what can this language be rea- 
sonably construed to mean? 

1) The law does not propose any credal 
requirement for the tenure of teaching 
positions. It does not demand that a 
teacher shall hold any specified belief on 
the subject in question. 

(2) The law is purely prohibitive, not 
prescriptive. It forbids what it calls the 
‘‘teaching’’ of a certain theory; it does not 
require that any one shall teach that this 
theory is false or that any alternative 
theory is true. 

(3) This law (unlike that in Tennessee) 
does not set up any religious document or 
theological formula even as a negative cri- 
terion of what may be taught in state 
schools and universities. It does not, in 
particular, say: ‘‘ Nothing which is in con- 
flict with the first chapter of Genesis, con- 
strued in the natural or literal sense of its 
terms, shall be taught.’’ The first chapter 
of Genesis appears, for example, to assert 
in plain terms that the world was made in 
six days. There are, presumably, some 
taxpayers in Arkansas, including, perhaps, 
the framers of the anti-evolution law, who 
believe this assertion to be true. Never- 
theless there is nothing in the statute which 
forbids the denial of it by a teacher in a 
state institution. 

(4) Specifically, the Arkansas law does 
not prohibit the teaching of the ‘‘theory of 
evolution,’’ #.e., the doctrine of the trans- 
tormation of species through natural 
descent, in the ease of organisms other 
than man. 

(5) What ‘‘teaching’’ with respect to 
man the framers of the law intended to 
prohibit is not wholly clear from the lan- 
guage used. If a distinction is recognized 
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(as it presumably is by the authors of the 
law) between man’s body and his mental 
and moral constitution, and the latter is 
regarded as his distinctively human attri- 
bute, there is nothing in the stature which 
would have any bearing upon the question 
of man’s bodily descent; and the teaching 
of biology would consequently be wholly 
unaffected. 

(6) Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
intent of the law is to prohibit the ‘‘teach- 
ing’’ that man is ‘‘descended,’’ in the 
physiological sense, from any non-human 
ancestors. To this single prohibition the 
legal content of the statute appears to 
reduce. 

(7) It remains to ask what is to be un- 
derstood by the expression ‘‘to teach the 
theory or doctrine that’’ man is so de- 
seended. The word ‘‘teach’’ is an am- 
biguous one, eminently unsuitable for use 
in a statutory definition of a criminal act. 
At least five senses of it, and as many con- 
ceivable interpretations of the prohibition 
contained in the statute, may be dis- 
tinguished. 

(1) ‘‘Teaching the theory’’ in question 
might mean defining or expounding it, in- 
forming students that such a theory has 
been advanced and explaining to them 
what it asserts. If the term were under- 
stood in this sense, the intent of the law, 
and its effect if enforced, would be to ex- 
clude from the publie educational institu- 
tions of the state all modern text-books in 
biology, anthropology, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy and sociology, and to require teachers, 
even in the state university, to avoid all 
mention, however impartial, of one of the 
most generally held and pervasive of scien- 
tific hypotheses. The enforcement of such 
a provision could mean nothing less than 
the exclusion of all the branches of biolog- 
ical seience relating to man from the 
courses of study in the state university and 
other public institutions. For, if a science 


My 
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is to be dealt with at all—at least in a uni- 
versity—the whole range and variety of 
current hypotheses concerning its problems 
must obviously be presented frankly and 
accurately; and it is difficult to see how a 
self-respecting university teacher could ac- 
cept or hold a position in an institution in 
which he was not permitted to deal with his 
subject in this manner. But it seems clear 
that the statute can not legitimately be in- 
terpreted in so absurd a sense. It is not 
a law to prohibit the mention or exposition 
of the theory to which it refers. 

(2) It may, perhaps, be suggested that 
the law, while permitting definition or ex- 
position of the theory, prohibits mention 
of the arguments advanced by those who 
believe in it. But the language of the 
statute certainly does not require, nor, so 
far as I ean see, does it permit, such an in- 
terpretation. You do not ‘‘teach the 
theory that the sun revolves about the 
earth,’’ when you set forth the reasons 
which led to the acceptance of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 

(3) If the law permits the exposition 
both of the theory itself and of the argu- 
ments commonly offered by its adherents, 
does it forbid mention of the fact that the 
great majority of contemporary biologists 
and anthropologists accept such a theory? 
Clearly not; the statute is neither by title 
nor content one to prohibit the giving of 
information concerning the prevailing ten- 
dencies of opinion among biologists. 

(4) Shall we then say that what is really 
required is that the teacher shall never— 
even when asked—allow his students to 
know what his own opinion is about the 
descent of man? This, again, would seem 
to be an unnecessary and therefore inad- 
missible interpretation. There is nothing 
to justify the charge that the statute ought 
to be entitled: ‘‘A law to require teachers 
to conceal their personal opinions on cer- 
tain subjects.’’ If it be said that the ob- 
ject of the law is to permit only teachers 
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who disbelieve in the evolutionary descent 
of man to let their own opinions be known, 
the law would in that case conflict with th: 
principle of aeademic neutrality upon 
which it is ostensibly grounded. It would 
virtually limit teaching appointments t. 
those adhering to a particular religious 
doctrine. 

(5) There remains, then, only one sens: 
which can legitimately be given to the word 
‘*teach,’’ in laws of this character: the 
sense in which it is synonymous with ‘ 
culeate. What such a statute, strict], 
construed, may be presumed to prohibit is 
propaganda, the teaching of a_ certain 
theory as an undisputed or indisputab) 
dogma, the attempt to convert students to 
a specific opinion. Any teacher who has 
oceasion to deal directly with the subject 
of man’s descent would, as it appears to 
me, fully comply with the provisions 0) 
such a law if he should lay before his stu- 
dents, when the study with which they ar 
concerned requires it, an accurate exposi- 
tion of the evolutionary theory of th: 
descent of man, a statement of the argu- 
ments of its advocates, and also any argu- 
ments of a scientific or philosophical cha: 
acter which have been urged against it, 


‘in- 


9? 


an indication of the prevailing state of 


scientific opinion on the subject, and a re- 
minder that to some religious believers th: 
theory is inadmissible because it is in con- 
flict with their theological convictions 
and should then leave the student to reach 
his own conclusion by the use of his own 
intelligence and conscience. If the stu- 
dent’s religious beliefs appear to him to re- 
quire rejection of the hypothesis in ques- 
tion, no attempt could—in conformity with 
the law—be made to dissuade him from 
doing so, nor could he be refused promo- 
tion, or the like, because of his attitude: 
while the teacher would be equally free to 
hold his own opinion, and would be under 
no obligation to hide it from the knowledge 
of others. 
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Thus reasonably interpreted, such a law 
1s has been adopted in Arkansas is likely 
to do no great educational mischief, and it 
may even bring some educational advan- 
tages. The dogmatie temper, and even a 
kind of superstition, is not unknown in the 
teaching of science; the tendency of the 
law should be to discourage all kinds of 
dogmatism in the presentation of the topic 
n question, and to place the whole matter 
in the arena of free inquiry, free discussion 
and individual judgment. This, assuredly, 
is a result much to be desired. And where 
nothing more than this is required, a con- 
scientious teacher may, it appears to me, 
properly hold that no restrictions are im- 
posed which the ethical code of his profes- 
sion obliges him to reject. 

[ do not suggest that this is the result 
lesired by most of those who have pro- 
moted such legislation. Free inquiry and 
indogmatie discussion are probably the 
last things which many of them would, wish 
to bring about. What I am pointing out 
s, first, that nothing more than this is un- 
equivocally required by such a statute as 
has been analyzed; and second, that noth- 
ng more can be justified by the principle 

neutrality to which its proponents ap- 
peal—unless that principle be understood 
teaching,”’ 


oe 


to demand the exclusion of the 
ot of a theory, but of certain subjects—of 
whole group of important sciences—in 
tate institutions. For you can not teach a 
science and omit exposition and discussion 
theories held by large numbers of spe- 
cialists in it; nor ean you, in the name of 
neutrality,’’ demand that a science be 
presented only by teachers who reject a 
particular theory—and specifically, the 
theory which experts in the subject almost 
iniversally hold. States may, of course, if 
they wish, eliminate the biological sciences 
as in the interest of ‘‘religious neutral- 
ity,’ they have eliminated theological 
studies from the eurricula of publie insti- 
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tutions; but if they are not prepared to go 
to that length, there is no way in which 
they can permit the teaching of those sci- 
ences while imposing restrictions in excess 
of those indicated in the above interpreta- 
tion of the Arkansas law. Any further 
restrictions would amount to a departure 
from neutrality, and the setting up of 
sectarian tests of orthodoxy. 

It is to be observed that if the principle 
of neutrality is valid, it ean not be limited 
to the teaching of a particular theory. It 
purports to define a moral or political right 
of the individual taxpayer, and the only 
law which would embody it consistently 
would be one making it unlawful for teach- 
ers in institutions supported by taxation to 
‘*teach’’ any theory to which any taxpayer 
—or at the least, any body of taxpayers 
having formulated _ principles—objects. 
And this consideration makes it the more 
evident that the term ‘‘teaching’’ must be 
construed in the sense here suggested 
Taken in any other sense, neutrality in 
teaching would require, for example, either 
that the subjects of physiology, medicine 
and hygiene be excluded altogether from 
state schools and universities, or else that in 
the teaching of them no mention be made of 
the occurrence or the physical causes of 
disease; otherwise the supposed rights of 
Christian Scientist taxpayers would be 
violated. In one city in California, accord. 
ing to Dr. Maynard Shipley, the former 
interpretation has been given to the prin- 
ciple by a school board. But, of course, 
the consequences of the principle, so con- 
strued, would not stop here; out of defer- 
ence to one group of taxpayers or another, 
many of the natural sciences, and a great 
part of history, would be eliminated or 
eviscerated. The demand for neutrality, 
in short, if it means more than the demand 


that instruction shall be an accurate pre- 
sentation of the results of observation or 
experiment and an undogmatic canvassing 
of the principal hypotheses presented for 
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the interpretation of those results, leads to 
pure absurdity. 

To those, then, who defend legislation 
forbidding the ‘‘teaching’’ of any specified 
theory in tax-supported institutions on the 
ground that such institutions must be neu- 
tral on questions about which taxpayers are 
divided, one must answer, first of all, that 
the only kind of neutrality which would 
not render these institutions educational, 
or rather, unedueational absurdities— 
which, in other words, would not virtually 
destroy them—consists in full liberty of 
inquiry and discussion and opinion for 
both student and teacher. The only restric- 
tion which it would impose upon the 
teacher would be that he should treat with 
courtesy and respect any religious or polit- 
ical beliefs held by any student, and that, 
instead of dogmatically imposing his per- 
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sonal views upon the student, he should 
encourage the latter to think for himself 
and to arrive at his own views through 
critical reflection upon carefully ascertaind 
facts. Few university teachers, certainly, 
would take exception to such requirements. 
But they are requirements which it is diffi- 
cult to enforce by legal process; legislative 
attempts to define them so precisely, in 
terms of concrete acts, as to bring them ef- 
fectively within the scope of the criminal 
code, must necessarily be futile. Even if 
they could be so defined, such legislation— 
if consistent with the only rational inter- 
pretation of the principle of neutrality— 
would not make, and does not make, for the 
essentially obscurantist and sectarian ends 
which are manifestly aimed at by most of 
those who invoke that principle for the 
justification of their legislative programs. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PATNA 

Since the settlement during Sir Henry 
Wheeler’s Governorship of Bihar and Orissa of 
the long-diseussed problem of a site, the Uni- 
versity of Patna is said by the London Times 
Educational Supplement to have made steady 
progress. A great teaching center has been 
growing on the banks of the Ganges, and the 
authorities responsible have not forgotten the 
great traditions of ancient days when Nalanda 
was the most celebrated seat of Buddhist learn- 
ing in the world. 

The latest addition to the buildings of the 
university is the Science College, which was 
opened by the Viceroy last month. Expressing 
the confidence that the university would go from 
strength to strength, Lord Irwin paid a tribute 
to Sir Sultan Ahmed, who has been the vice- 
chancellor for the past five years, and is now 
serving on the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of 
the Simon Commission. Sir Sultan Ahmed, in 
his address on the same day at convocation, ad- 
vised the graduates to apply their energies to 
the educational advancement of the country and 
the eradication of social evils, instead of allow- 
ing politics to monopolize their activities. He 


suggested that the solution of educational and 
social problems would also be the solution of 
many political problems of the country. 

One of the mistakes of collegiate education in 
India as shaped nearly a century ago was said 
to be its too exclusively literary character. 
Lord Irwin held that no university to-day in a 
scientific age is complete without its equipment 
for scientific research, as one of the many 
branches which go to make the whole tree of 
human knowledge. Such equipment is espe- 
cially needed in India, with its great material 
resources to be developed, its industrial possi- 
bilities, its agricultural and engineering prob- 
lems to be solved. 

Lord Irwin said that, situated as it is in a 
busy and crowded center, Patna University 
should be the focus of thought of different com- 
munities, different creeds, different interests. 
There should be found the play of mind on 
mind, the habit of independent thought, the 
scholarship whose hallmark it was that it knew 
its own limitations of knowledge. This would 
encourage the students to think out their posi- 
tion and not to rest content without solid foun- 
dations for the convictions they professed. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR NORTH AMERICAN 
STUDENTS IN BRAZIL 
Dr. CaRLOs DELGADO DE CARVALHO, of the 
Brazil Research School in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is in this country for the purpose of 
liseussing with scholars and educators the 
possibility of organizing in Rio de Janeiro a 
immer session for North American students. 
[he courses to be offered will be on the history, 
veography, institutions and social conditions of 
Brazil. 
English. The regular courses in any one of 
ese subjects will be of fifteen hours’ duration 

general surveys of these subjects, consist- 

ng of about five lectures, will be organized for 
he benefit of the student tourists who, it is 
ped, will be interested in these subjects as 

irt of their travels in Latin America. The 

primarily for 


Moreover, the courses will be given in 


nger courses are organized 
teachers who, it is hoped, will be interested in 
hose subjects to a sufficient extent to justify 
the giving of the courses, 

The tour of Mr. Hoover in South America, 

e establishment of the Pan-American Airship 
Lines from Florida to Argentina and the 
veneral interest aroused in Latin America at 
the present time justify the belief on the part 

the Brazilian scholars and educators inter- 
ested in the movement that the establishment 

such a summer session at Rio de Janiero 
serves a real and valuable purpose. 

It must not be forgotten that, when we have 
our summer, Brazil has its mildest weather 
when the temperature is about 65° F. More- 
ver, our vaeation corresponds with their period 
of greatest school activity. This Brazil Research 
School will organize excursions to surrounding 
places of interest. Those familiar with the 
ceography of Rio de Janeiro know how many 
‘uch places there are. It is expected that 
visitors attending such a summer session will 
enjoy their stay. 

Teachers, students and others interested in the 
proposed plan ean secure further information 
by addressing Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvalho 
at the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


AccorpinG to the U.S. Daily, Congress would 
authorized to appropriate as much as $6,- 


} 
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000,000 annually in additional funds for train- 
ing farm boys and girls in agriculture and home 
economics On a permanent cooperative program 
with the states under a bill which the House 
Committee on Rules approved January 23 for 
consideration. 

The bill passed the Senate on April 9, 1928. 
The action of the committee followed a hearing 
at which Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., chairman of the House Committee 
on Education, advocated the bill. 

Under the terms of the bill Congress would 


be empowered to enter upon this program: 


Appropriation of $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, next, and then, for each year 
thereafter, a sum exceeding by $500,000 the sum 
appropriated for each preceding year, and annu- 
ally thereafter there is permanently authorized to 
be appropriated for each year the sum of 
$6,000,000. 

One half of such sums would be allotted to the 
states and territories in the proportion that their 
farm population bears to the total farm population 
of the United States, exclusive of the insular 
possessions, according to the United States Census 
last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which 
any such allotment is to be made, and shall be used 
for salaries of teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agricultural subjects in such states and territories. 

The other half of these sums would be allotted 
to the states and territories in the proportion that 
their rural population bears to the total rural popu- 
lation of the United States, exclusive of the insular 
possessions, according to the same census arrange- 
ment, and to be used for salaries of teachers, super 
visors and directors, development and improvement 


of home economics subjects in those states. 


The bill also provides authorization for an 
appropriation of $100,000 annually to the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Representative Reed told the committee on 
rules that under the Smith-Hughes Act there is 
a permanent and continuing appropriation of 
$6,000,000 annually, of which $3,000,000 is for 
agriculture and $3,000,000 for trade and indus- 
try. Twenty per cent. of the second $3,000,000, 
or $600,000, he said may be used for home eco- 
nomics. The cooperation between the federal 
government and the states is on a fifty-fifty 


basis. The states are now spending for voca- 
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tional education $2.65 for each dollar of federal 
funds used. 


ADULT EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue extent of the growth of adult edueation 
in recent years is seen in the record of the uni- 
versity extension department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, according to Professor James Chidester 
Egbert, director of university extension and the 
school of business of Columbia University. He 
Says: 

In 1910 when we began giving extension courses 
for adults we had but 800 students on our rolls. 
To-day, nineteen years later, we have more than 
15,000 students. 

To find a pupil sixty years old or more among 
them is not an uncommon experience and we have 
a great many who are in their forties. The courses 
are planned primarily for mature students whose 
chief interest lies outside of the university and who 
have leisure to pursue only a few courses in the late 
afternoon or at night. For these students the sole 
condition is that they show their ability to pursue 
the work with success. All the courses are open 
to both men and women. 

This work of adult education by Columbia Uni- 
versity is divided into three groups. First, there 
are the regular university extension courses. These 
are carried on at Morningside Heights in Man- 
hattan, at the Brooklyn Law School and at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Building, 
Newark, N. J. Other centers, in addition to these, 
are planned for the near future. 

The second group consists of those taking home 
study courses. These courses are mainly for people 
whose business or home ties do not permit them to 
attend evening lectures. 

The third group, under the direction of the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity, represents an achievement in adult education. 
It consists of a program of intellectual entertain- 
ment in lectures and concerts, held at the McMillin 
Academic Theater and Earl Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and of a series of short lectures also con- 
ducted at the MeMillin Academie Theater. The 
combination consists of two hundred lectures, con- 
certs and plays. Lectures covering ten popular 
liberal arts courses, which are non-academic and 
open to all adults, are held every evening, Sundays 
and holidays excepted, at 8:15, from mid-October 
to the end of April. Those wishing to join at the 
mid-season are permitted to do so. 

The opportunity for further adult education 
which this vast program offers to individuals, lit- 
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erary clubs and organizations of various kinds, and 
as continuation courses for groups of employees 
large corporations, can not be overestimated. 


THE HARVARD “HOUSE” PLAN 


AccorDING to press dispatches from Ca) 
bridge accurate estimates of what it will cost 
Harvard University to effect a complete sub 
division of the college into small residentis! 
groups or houses were learned from authorit: 
tive sourees and the total amount of money to 
be given by Edward S. Harkness, of New Yor! 
for the completion of the house plan will be 
$11,300,000. The preliminary estimates have 
been turned in to the Harvard authorities and 
that figure has been set. 

Under the plans, as they have been drawn 
up by the architects, three new groups ot! 
buildings will be erected in the vicinity of th: 
present freshman dormitories along the Charles 
River. One of these will be erected behind 
Gore Hall, another on Memorial Drive below 
McKinlock Hall toward Boston and the third 
on the plot of land now occupied by the power 
station, at the corner of Memorial Drive : 
Boylston Street, Cambridge. 

These groups of buildings will be the first 
three units of the house plan. Then, it is ex 
pected, that the freshman dormitories will f: 
the basis of two more units. Smith and Sta: 
dish Halls will be grouped together as 
house, and Gore and MeKinlock Halls wil! be 
grouped together for another. The dormitories 
on Mount Auburn Street, known as the “gold 
coast,” including Claverly, Randolph and R 
sell Halls and Westmorly Court, will be mac 
into one or two houses, according to the needs 
of the plan. 

Actual details of the new buildings to suppie 
ment the present dormitories in order to adapt 
them to the house plan are not yet known. The 
work done up to the present has consisted solely 
of figuring out the costs of putting the plan 
through, and this part of the work has not been 
completed. 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Tue fifty-ninth annual session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held in Cleve- 
land, February 24 to 28, inclusive. 





\\ 
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[he program has been built around a central 
sis, namely, “How can the Public Schools 
tter Serve Democracy, Increasingly Produce 
Higher Type of Citizen?” 
tenee we have stated the goal of American 


In this one terse 


ieation, cited a major objective of the church 

| expressed the hope of good citizens every- 

ere. 

Each day’s program will deal with some 

ise of this thesis and will undertake to an- 

r in part the question therein raised in order 
the erities of public education may have 
objections considered and the public get a 

ter knowledge of how its present program 
e to be, what service is rendered and the cost 

that service. 

For example: Monday’s theme will be: “How 
the Ideal Standard set up in the Conven- 
Thesis be Realized by a Better Financing 

Education?” The first general session will 
with this part of the problem. In the 

rnoon, nine discussion groups will continue 
diseussion. In the evening a mass demon- 
tion of service will be given by thousands of 
illustrating the work in 
sical and health education. 


veland children 
luesday’s program will deal with “How can 

\Ve Realize our Goal by a Better Articulation of 
Units of Edueation ?” 
treat this phase of the problem of Amer- 
education. In the afternoon, nine other 
ission groups will continue the discussion 

ler nine very distinctive heads or topies. In 
evening we will undertake to show how the 


The general session 


may be reached through research and a 
iducational 
earch Association has been arranged. 


meeting with the American 


Wednesday’s program will diseuss the ideals 
the convention thesis under “How Education 
be Improved through a Better Teaching 
Staff.” This diseussion at the general session 
\Vednesday morning will consider a better selec- 
n of eandidates for teacher-training institu- 
s, &@ more severe weeding as they are in 
ing, modern and more difficult courses— 
lemie as well as professional—and better 
litions and compensation for the better ma- 
il. Nine other diseussion groups will con- 
ie the diseussion in the afternoon. 
‘he climax comes on Thursday. The theme 
this day is: “How can We Realize the 


thy 
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Thesis Ideal by a Better Plan for Character 
Education?” Three of the best-known men in 
education have been selected for this discussion 
at the morning general session, students of this 
phase of education, and platform men of great 
ability. In the afternoon the diseussion will 
At that time the president of the Na- 


tional Education Association, the new United 


continue. 


States Commissioner of Education and the pres- 
ident of the American Legion will close the 
convention. 

On the general sessions program, and the 
twenty-seven discussion groups, every speaker 
has been selected with care. Before he was in 
vited it was ascertained that he had accom- 
plished something well worth passing on in the 
With less than half a 
dozen instances out of over one hundred and 
There 


with something be- 


field he is to diseuss. 


fifty possibilities, are there “repeaters.” 
will be many “new faces” 
hind them. Each diseussion group has a theme 
and speakers equally strong as those in the pro 
gram of the general sessions. 

Advertising and propaganda have been rigidly 
excluded. Ours is an educational convention. 
It will cost the people of the country a round 
half million. It is definitely up to every school 
man in attendance to see to it that the money 
which his community contributes will be returned 
many fold to his community. The opportunity 
will be there. 

The ministers of Cleveland have been per- 


The rest is up to the individual. 


sonally invited to preach on the convention 
thesis at their morning service on February 24. 
Through the religious press and the Associated 
Press, this invitation has been extended to the 
ministers of America. Each member partici 
pating in the program has been asked to invite 
the ministers of his community to participate. 
Every one who reads this statement is asked to 
solicit the aid of the clergy, the “Uplift Fae- 
ulty” of the youth of America, to join hands 
with us in the common objective of making the 
youth of this generation into a higher type of 
citizen. 
FraNK D. Boynton, President, 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
Irwaca, N. Y., 


JANUARY 25, 1929 












Francis L. Patron, for years 


Princeton University, celebrated 


Dr. many 
president of 
his eighty-sixth birthday at his home in Ber- 


muda on January 22. 


THe Reverend Dr. Arto Ayres Brown, 
president of the University of Chattanooga, has 
been elected president of Drew University in 
Madison, N. J. He will succeed the Reverend 
Ezra S. Tipple, who resigned as head of the 
institution last the 


selection of a successor. 


November, effective upon 


Dr. LAwreNceE J. Meaper will be formally 
installed as president of Russell Sage College at 


Troy, New York, on February 22. 


PRESIDENT Guy E. Snavevy, of Birmingham 
Southern College, was elected on January 12 
president of the American Association of Col- 


lees, 


ProFessOR RupOLPH ALTROCCHI, chairman of 
the department of Italian at the University of 
California, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Italian at its 


recent meeting in Toronto. 


Dr. J. B. EpMonson, professor of secondary 
education and director of the division of uni- 
versity inspection of high schools, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school of education of the 
University of Michigan. The office has been 
filled since September by an administrative com- 
mittee selected by the board pending the ap- 
pointment of a dean, upon the grant of leave 
of absence to former Dean Allen S. Whitney, 
whose resignation becomes effective at the close 
of the present school year. Dr. Edmonson re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Michigan in 
1906, obtaining his doctorate from Chicago in 
1925. 


Dr. ALBert S. Hurst has resigned his post as 
dean of Teachers College, Syracuse University, 
which he has held since 1920. Dr. Hurst ex- 
pressed more than a year ago his desire to re- 
turn to his original professorship. His resigna- 
tion will take effect at the close of the academic 


vear in June. He has been connected with the 


university for twenty-two years. 
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George H. Lamson, head of the zoologica) 
department of the Connecticut Agricultura] (| 
lege, has been appointed dean of the divisior 
agricultural science, vice Dr. E. W. Sinnott. 
whose resignation was recently announced. 


ProressoR FRANK N. Bryant, head of the 
department of business mathematics at Syracuse 
University, has been elected director of adn 
sions and secretary of the board of admissi 
succeeding Dr. Eugene F. Bradford. 


W. W. McKecunte has been appointed see- 
retary to the Scottish Education Department, in 
succession to Sir George Macdonald, who retired 
from the publie service on December 31. 


L. B. Benny has been appointed principal of 
the Portsmouth Municipal College. He has 
been principal of Bournemouth Municipal Col- 
lege since September, 1927. 


Percy MacKAye, dramatist, whose plays have 
been staged by the leading producers in the 
United States, England and Germany, has re- 
ceived an appointment to the faculty of Rollins 
College. 

At Yale University, Professor Edward Pro- 
koseh, chairman of the department of German, 
New York University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of German; M. Albert Gabriel Feuillerat, 
of the University of Rennes, France, professor 
of French, and Professor W. Hubert Greaves, 
of the University of Toronto, professor of pub- 
lie speaking in the Divinity School. 


Dr. James F. Norris, professor of orga 
chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed visiting pro 
fessor of chemistry at Bowdoin College for the 
second semester. This arrangement has been 
made possible through the generosity of Mrs 
William J. Curtis, New York, who established a 
fund in memory of her husband, a member otf 
the class of 1875 and for many years chairman 
of the finance committee of the college. 


ProressorR WOLFGANG KoeH.er, of Berlin, 
will be the non-resident lecturer in psychology 
at Cornell University during the second term. 
He will assume his work as lecturer on April 
20 and will lecture at Cornell for six weeks. 
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ng this period he will take charge of the 
rse in systematic psychology and will hold a 
ries of informal conferences with graduate 
tudents and members of the university faculty. 


FRANKLIN W. Barrows has resigned 
ten years’ service as assistant state medical 
New York State 
Dr. Barrows now be- 


New 


tor of schools in the 


jucation Department. 


mes medical health supervisor in 


OK helle. 


In honor of thirty-one years of continuous 
vice as superintendent of the city schools, 
| as a tribute to his service, the city teachers 
Great Falls, Montana, recently presented 

Largent with a life membership in the 
tional Mr. Largent 
presented his resignation from the superin- 


Edueation Association. 


lency effective in August. 


Aw oil portrait of Dr. William H. Nichols, 
e-president of the York University 
incil, donor of the Nichols Chemistry Build- 
ng and a graduate of the class of 1870, was 
resented to New York University on January 
10 at an informal gathering in the council room 


New 


he Washington Square Center of the uni- 
The gift of Mrs. 
William H. Nichols and is the work of George 


ersity. portrait is the 


Rk. Boynton. The members of the council, deans 
officers of the university were present at 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
chancellor of the university, made the presenta- 
tion on behalf of Mrs. Nichols. 


ceremony. 


PRESIDENT WaLLace W. Arwoop, president 
Clark University and director of the school 
geography, has received the diploma from 
the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society to which he has recently been elected as 


reign member. 


Owen D. Young has accepted appointment on 
an advisory board formed by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York to take up 
a project for a new building to house the New 
York State Museum. 


Dr. Isaac A. Ast, head of the department of 
pediatries at Northwestern University’s Medical 
School, has returned after six months’ study and 
travel in Europe. 
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WiILLiAM B. Muwnro, of the de- 


partment of government of Harvard University, 


PROFESSOR 


and Assistant Professor Arthur Burkhard, of 
the Germanic department, will be on leave of 
absence during the first half of the academic 
year 1929-30. 

Dr. EMMA MARSHALL 
signed as dean of Wheaton College in order to 


DENKINGER has re- 
continue research work in England. 

Dr. Livingston Farranp, president of Cor- 
nell University, left Ithaca on January 29 for 
a three weeks’ archeological journey which will 
take him to Guatemala and other points in Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. While in 
Guatemala Dr. Farrand will inspect the many 
evidences of an earlier civilization in which that 
country abounds. He will be accompanied by 
Dr. Louis Knudson, plant physiologist, of Cor- 
nell, and Professor H. F. 
dean of the college of architecture. 


former 
They will 


Bosworth, 


return to Ithaca on February 20. 

Witsur T. CLemens, for several years head 
of the department of sociology of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to direct courses in 
the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches in 


educational evangelism to be given by 
cooperation with Columbia University Exten- 
sion School. 

THE first of a series of three lectures on “The 
New China” will be given by Dr. Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks, research professor of govern- 
ment at New York University, on February 4. 
Dr. Jenks also will lecture on February 6 and 8. 
While these lectures are given primarily for the 
benefit of the faculty members and students of 
the university, the general public is invited. 


Dr. Truman L. Kewtey, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, recently lectured at the University of Min- 
nesota on “The Mental Process of Discovery” 
and “The Use of Human Judgments in the In- 
vestigation of Future Values,” and at the Uni- 
versity of lowa on “The Interrelationship be- 
tween Method of Research and Field of Inves- 
tigation.” 


Dr. Witu1AM C. BaGiey, of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, recently addressed the 
members of the Psychology Club of the Jamaica 
Training School for Teachers on 


Made in Psychology in 1928.” 


“Progress 
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Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, professor of educa- 
tion at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, who 
during the academic year 1927-28 made a co- 
operative survey of the curricular needs of 
Washington and Lee University, will address 
the Association of Virginia Colleges on Febru- 
ary 8 and 9 on “Cooperative College Curricu- 
Jum Reconstruction.” 


Dr. Henry Fatrrietp Osporn, president of 
the Natural History, 
spoke on the evening of January 9 in the Uni- 
versity Playhouse, Washington Square College, 
under the auspices of the New York University 
Philosophical Society. His topie “The 
Borderland between Science and Philosophy.” 


American Museum of 


Was 


Dr. JoHN Dewey, member of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, an honor society 
in education, will address the society at its 
annual dinner February 26 at the Hotel Cleve 
With this address the 
which 


land, Cleveland, Ohio. 


society inaugurates its leetureship to 
eminent educators and scientists will be invited 
as speakers. Kappa Delta Pi now has a mem- 


bership of nearly 10,000 in its 55 chapters. 

A DINNER was recently given at the Union 
League Club in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Lincoln 
University, the pioneer institution in America 
for the higher education of the Negro. Dr. 
John M. T. Finney, of Baltimore, president of 
the board of trustees; Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, and 
Dr. William Hallock Johnson, president of the 
university, were the speakers. 


Dr. Epwarp H. Grirrin, who was dean of the 
college at the Johns Hopkins University from 
1889 until his 1915, died on 
January 22 at the age of eighty-five years. 


retirement in 


SytvaNus Morris, professor of law and 


formerly dean of the law school of the Univer- 


sity of Georgia, died suddenly on January 24, 


at the age of seventy-five years. 

Proressor Witrrep H. Suerk, head of the 
department of mathematies of the University of 
Buffalo since 1913, died suddenly on January 
28. He was fifty-five years of age. 

Dr. Joun D. Logan, head of the department 
of English in Marquette University, died on 
January 24 at the age of sixty years. 
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MarRIEN Foye Carter, dean of the Sa 
School for Physical Education, New York, 
pioneer in physical health educational ci: 
died on January 27. She had been dean of 
school since its organization in 1898. 

Dr. James T. Mackey, principal ot 
Henry Snyder Junior High School of Je: 
City, died suddenly on January 25 at the 
of sixty-eight years. In point of service [) 
Mackey was the oldest principal in Jersey | 
schools, having taught and supervised for : 


than thirty-five years. 


Proressor M. J. M. Hitt, emeritus prof 
of mathematics in the University of Lo: 
died on January 11 at his residence at Go! 
Green at the age of seventy-two years. Hi 
tired from the Astor chair of mathemati: 
University College, London, in 1924, after f\ 
years of service to the college and to the u 
versity. 


Dr. F. C. Ferry, president of Hamilton ( 
lege, was elected president of the New )\ 
State 
January 29 by representatives of New ) 


Association of Education, organized 

colleges and universities at a meeting in Hunter 
The which 
organization of the same kind that disbanded 


College. association, replace: 
some time ago, will hold its annual meet 
in conjunction with the Educational Cony 
tion at Albany, held each year by the Board 
Regents. The programs of the meetings 
be planned by a committee consisting of |) 
Frederick B. Robinson, president of City ‘ 

lege, chairman; Dr. Henry T. Moore, presi«: 

of Skidmore College, and Dr. James Sulli 

of the State Department of Education, at who» 
call the association assembled. In additio: 
electing officers the members of the associ: 


honorary degrees 


discussed junior colleges, 
eredits for extension courses and standards to: 


summer sessions. 


THE Ohio State University Press announces 
the establishment of a new educational jour 
to be known as the Journal of Higher Ed 
tion. It is the hope of the press that the m: 
zine will be a national medium of publicat) 
for materials dealing with the educational 
personnel aspects of higher education. It 
be under the editorial direction of W. 


" 


W 
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iarters, of the Ohio State University, and a 
The 
yusiness management of the journal is under 

direction of W. E. Pearce, university pub- 


up of widely known associate editors. 


wer. The first issue will appear in Septem- 


r, 1929. 


fue series of articles on “Urban Influences 
Higher Education in England,” recently pub- 
hed in this magazine by President Kolbe, of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, forms the 

t part of a book entitled “Urban Influences 

, Higher Edueation in England and the United 
tes,” which has just been published by the 
\meriean Association for Adult Education in 
eir series, “Studies in Adult Education” (The 
\iacmillan Company, 1928). This is said to be 
tirst sustained effort to trace the develop- 
of a particular urban type of higher 


lucation in the two great English-speaking 


illons. 


Tue Honoraste Evinvu Roor, secretary of 

ate from 1905 to 1909 and 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague; 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor of the London Observer 
ind of the “Eneyeclopaedia Britannica,” and 
Mr. William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, have consented to act in 1929 as a com- 


member of the 


ittee of judges for the annual Yale Review 
The award will 
be made this year to the author of the article 


ward of two thousand dollars. 


a current question in national or interna- 
tional affairs, appearing in the present volume 
it The Yale Review, Which the committee deems 
“most deserving of this special recognition for 
ts excellence.” This volume of The Yale Review 
will close with the summer issue, published in 
June, 1929, and the decision of the judges will 
be announced in the autumn issue, published in 
September. 

Tue Valley Forge Military Academy, for- 
erly known as the Devon Park Hotel, was de- 
troyed by fire early on January 18 with a loss 

estimated at $500,000. This is covered by in- 
surance, 


Tue will of Henry C. Munger, of Plainfield, 
\. J., provides charitable bequests of $960,000. 
Mount Holyoke receives $200,000 and North- 
field School, $100,000. 


A cirr of $100,000 has been made by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Wilbur Beckett to the endowment fund 
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of the school of medicine of the University of 
Southern California. 


Presipent M. G. BrumBavuGu and J. J. Oller, 
president of the board of trustees, have made 
possible the erection of a president’s home at 
Juniata College. President Brumbaugh has 
given $25,000 and Mr. Oller, $10,000. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed whereby 
the department of zoology at the University ot 
Texas will have $135,000 to be used in the de- 
velopment of graduate instruction and research 
during the next eight years. Approximately 
one half of this sum will be given by the Gen- 
eral Education Board; the rest will be raised by 
the university. The zoological staff plans to 
use a portion of this fund for technical as- 
sistance and for fellowships. 

THE projected institute of biology at Har- 
vard University, which has been brought within 
reach of the university by a gift of $2,000,000 
from the International Education Board and 
which will include not only a building in which 
the university’s various branches of biology, 
now scattered, can be brought together and en- 
larged, but also provision for the endowment 
and development of biological research, will 
take definite shape in the spring, when, it is 
hoped, actual construction of the building will 
begin. The project will cost at least $6,000,000. 
The International Educaticn Board offered to 
add another $1,000,000 when the university has 
aised an additional amount of $3,000,000. The 
committee on the building, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various biology divisions in 
the university, has prepared and submitted to 
Dr. Lowell the building plans, stating the re- 
quirements for departmental space. Of the $6,- 
000,000 for the institute, $4,000,000 will be de- 
voted to the endowment and development of bio- 
logical research by an addition of new men to 
the staffs of the various departments. 


Wituiam H. New 
York University, announces that the Centennial 
Fund of New York University, of which Perey 
S. Straus is chairman, has been enlarged by 
gifts amounting to $371,310 since the annual 


KINGSLEY, treasurer of 


meeting of the council of the university last 
October. The largest gift, $250,000, was re- 
ceived from Dr. William H. Nichols, to be ap- 
plied immediately toward the construction of a 
new building for the university’s School of Edu- 
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cation. In making the gift Dr. Nichols stipu- 
lated that the full amount be returned eventu- 
ally to the general endowment fund of the uni- 
versity. An anonymous donor gave $24,007 for 
the purchase of books for the research library 
of the Washington Square College. Dr. Lucius 
Littauer gave an additional $7,500 for study 
of the prevention and 
under the direction of Dr, William H. Park, of 
the Medical College. In the last three years Mr. 
Littauer has given $55,500 to the university for 
this purpose. Other gifts included $1,000 from 
William M. Kingsley toward the construction 
of the new School of Edueation building, and 
$2,000 from Paul M. Warburg for the faculty 


cure of pneumonia, 


fund. 

THe new library of the University of 
Rochester being built at a cost of $1,500,000 is 
nearing completion. The building will have a 
capacity of 1,000,000 volumes, with extensions 


which would accommodate an additional 1,000,- 
000, 
equipped university libraries in this country. 


It is said to be one of the most fully 


The library will have four floors, with a book 
tower of 19 levels, 188 feet high, adjoining it. 
Eleven levels in the tower will have a capacity 
of 45,000 circular 
stacks will hold 22,000 each. 
basement the 
section will 1,000,000 
The main part of the building will have read- 
faculty and 


seven 
With the extra 


volumes each, and 


space supplied by the tower 


accommodate volumes. 


ing rooms for special courses, 
browsing general 
reference stack 
capacity of more than 50,000 volumes. 


seminary libraries, rooms, 


rooms and rooms with a 


A CABLEGRAM from Paris reports that an 
international center for psychological research, 
the first of its kind in the world, will be erected 
on a site donated by the French government at 
the chateau of Louis XIV in Sceaux, six miles 
south of Paris. The announcement is attributed 
to Dr. Yourievitch, vice-president of 
L’Institut Générale Psychologique. Dr. Yourie- 
vitch sailed on January 30 for New York to 
study American laboratory equipment and en- 


Serge 


deavor to interest American psychologists in the 
enterprise. The site at Sceaux consists of 500 
acres and it is hoped that 100,000,000 franes 
(almost $4,000,000) will be spent for buildings 
and laboratories. Part of this fund is expected 
from various governments. Dr. Yourievitch 
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stated that the center has been planned on 
cooperative basis for various types of researc}, 
work now earried on by universities and 
oratories scattered over the world. 

Harry Payne Wuirtney has offered up 
$750,000 to the American Museum of Natura 
History for the construction of a new wing to 
house collections of bird life, provided the city 
contributes equally. 

A art of $1,000,000, to be administered 
the “cause of better understanding among a 
mankind,” announced on January 17 in cel 
bration on Sunday of his seventieth birthday by 
Lucius N. Littauer, glove manufacturer, former 
representative in congress of New York City 
and Gloversville, N. Y. In his deed of gift, 
Mr. Littauer states: “I trust that you will de- 
vote the funds at your disposal to altruistic ac 
nature, charitable, 
religious and 


tivities of humani 
tarian, educational, 
that in the advancement and promotion of suc! 
activities, you will include research and publi- 
eation, the establishment and maintenance o! 


every 
communal ; 


altruistic agencies and institutions, and the aid 
of any such agencies and institutions already 
established, the functions of which tend to ad- 
vance the public welfare. The care of the sick 
the young, the aged, the helpless; the encour- 
agement of recreation and self-improvement { 
all people should always merit your conside: 
tion and assistance.” 

THREE quarters of the $2,000,000 Coolidg: 
fund for the Clarke School for the Deat 
Northampton, Mass., has been raised, according 
to an announcement made by Earl P. Chariton, 
of Fall River, national chairman of the fund 
“Of the $1,500,000 now given or pledged,” he 
stated, “$255,000 in contingent gifts and $5), 
000 is contingent upon our raising the full 
amount by March 4. To claim these gifts is a 
additional spur to prompt giving by those who 
wish to share in making this fund a success.” 


A CONTRIBUTION of $150,000 has been prom- 
ised by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., toward the 
fund of $600,000 still needed to complete the 
buildings of the Fieldston School, New York 
City, the new pre-professional and high schoo! 
of the Ethical Culture School. The amount 
originally raised for the school was $1,000,000, 
of which Mr. Rockefeller donated $250,000, but 
the sum was found insufficient and a campaign 
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»n additional $600,000 has been started. 
Rockefeller’s gift was made on condition 
t the remaining $450,000 be raised by June 
1930. Almost $200,000 of this has been 
lived. Although the school is not fully com- 
ted, part of the new plant was opened last 
Oetober, and the school is now being conducted 
th about 460 pupils and a faculty of sixty. 


Ry the will of the late Elihu B. Taft, attor- 
. who died on January 13, his estate, valued 
hout $100,000, is offered to Burlington, Vt.. 
the erection of a schoolhouse. 


Iy response to a constantly increasing de- 
nd, the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
- recently supplemented its graduate courses 
chemistry by the establishment of a Grad- 
te Sehool of Chemistry and Engineering, 
fering courses leading to the degrees of master 
science in chemistry, master of civil engi- 
neering, master of electrical engineering and 
ister of mechanical engineering. One hun- 


lred and twenty-eight graduate students, repre- 
nting thirty-eight American and five foreign 

titutions, are enrolled in the various courses. 
The majority of the students are engineers in 
great industrial plants of the metropolitan 
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area; the remainder are employees in municipal, 
state and federal departments or are teachers of 
science in schools and colleges. 


As a result of the success that has attended 
the experiment of assigning teachers to the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum to give lectures to 
the school children of that borough, the New 
York City board of superintendents on October 
11 decided to try a similar plan of cooperation 
with the American Museum of Natural History 
for the benefit of school children residing in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Ae- 
cordingly the board of superintendents asked 
the board of education to approve the establish- 
ment of three additional substitute teaching 
positions in Public School No. 93, Manhattan, 
so that these teachers may be assigned to work 
with publie school pupils in connection with the 
Natural History Museum. Associate Superin- 
tendent Joseph M. Sheehan, in recommending 
the extended program of cooperation with the 
museum authorities of the city, reported that 
the plan in Brooklyn, where several substitute 
teachers have been assigned since May, 1925, 
to work in connection with the Children’s 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Science “has been extraordinarily successful.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF WELLESLEY 
GRADUATES 

Ninety members (30 per cent.) of the class 

1928 which left Wellesley last June have 
found their niches and are at work in the big 
vorld, according to a recent report of Dr. Alice 
|. Perry Wood, director of the Personnel 
Bureau of Wellesley College. Of these, twenty- 
eight are teaching in schools and colleges and 
the other sixty-two are engaged in occupations 
which vary from research to advertising, with 
salaries ranging from $500 for part-time work 
to $1,800. Of the other 70 per cent., fifty-seven 
are studying, here and abroad, subjects ranging 
trom nursing to philosophy. Two are at 
Oxford, three at the Sorbonne, one at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, and two at the University 
of Florenee. Three members of the class of 
1928 have taken-up the study of law. Some 
are married, some engaged, some staying at 


home, some traveling. Of the 298 members of 


the class only twenty-six who want positions 
have not yet found them. 

Of those that are working, it is significant to 
note that only 30 per cent. are teaching, while 
69 per cent. are working at different occupa- 
tions, including social work, library work, secre- 
tarial and elerical work, drafting, technics, 
editorial work, selling—a range so wide it is 
hard to sean. Perhaps there is no more certain 
way of estimating the changes in the attitude 
toward occupations for women in the last fifty 
years than to look over the history of the oceu- 
pational or personnel bureau of a large woman’s 
college such as Wellesley. The question “After 
College What?” requires far deeper considera- 
tion than it did fifty years ago when women’s 
colleges were young and when their graduates 
were destined, as a group, to be teachers. Back 
in the severities teaching was practically the 
only respectable profession for women, and the 
pioneers of those first college days entered it, 
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not only as a matter of course but because they 
wished to have a part in the broadening of 
Of the 
who 


educational opportunities for women. 
seventeen alumnae of the class of 1880 
answered the questionnaire sent out by the Per- 
sonnel Bureau recently, nine were employed. 
Seven of these are engaged in education, one is 
Since 1900, 
of teachers 


a doctor and another a librarian. 
however, the 
employed alumnae hovers around and below 50 


percentage among 
per cent., a much lower percentage. 

The growth of the college and the widening of 
the vocational field for women have been simui- 
taneous. Of course one must consider that in 
the class of 1880 there were twenty-seven stu- 
dents, while in 1923 there were 278, and that 
the greater numbers represent so many added 
types of students and correspondingly varied 
interests, and a greater range of occupations 
after college. It is the 
steadily diminishing figures for the teaching 


interesting to note 


profession in successive classes : 





Number of 
graduates 


Teaching 
718 
1,183 
1,406 
1,534 
687 
389 
278 
359 
351 
340 
34 332 


135 
163 
208 


1900-04 
1905-09 
1910-14 
1915-19 243 
1920-21 193 
1922 81 
1923 

1924 





The Personnel Bureau at Wellesley is a 
highly organized and efficient machine. It is 
the central repository which accumulates such 
facts as scholarship, psychological tests, honors, 
health records, contacts and extra-curricular 
activities which will help in sympathetic placing 
and vocational advice. The collection of this 
material is facilitated by the Personnel Board, 
made up of the president of the college, and 
the three deans of freshmen, college and resi- 
dence, the director of the Personnel Bureau, the 
college physicians, the college reeorder, the pro- 
fessor of the psychology department and the 
associate in the Personnel Bureau. This board 
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brings into close cooperation the administrative 
centers of the college, and acts as a cent; 

clearing house for information concerning the 
individual students. A cumulative record cari 
is kept, in the Personnel Bureau, for every sty 
dent, containing her history year by year during 
her college career. Photographs taken before 
freshman year are appended to this card to be 
supplanted later by a senior photograph. In 
order to have the most complete knowledge o/ 
the individual, the Personnel Bureau requests 
from members of the faculty personality ratings 
based on the following characteristics: appear- 
ance, power of comprehension, memory, co 
operativeness, integrity, temperament, healthi- 
ness of mental life, sense of humor. Blanks 
for these ratings are sent out every year, so 
that the bureau has these estimates of individual! 
year for every course. Th 
figures highly in the student's 
personnel care. Each student has a persona! 
interview every year with an officer of the Per. 
sonnel Bureau. According to Dr. Wood, the 
old process of interviewing seniors and helping 
them in a choice of a vocation was quite un- 
satisfactory. “The inadequacy of this process 
is seen after a very slight acquaintance with 
the helplessness of many of our seniors, and 
the dismay with which some of them try to ! 

their courses to some occupation, when the’ 
have chosen them along lines of popular courses, 
popular professors or room-mate’s advice.” 
That vocational guidance begun during the 
freshman year and continued through a stu 
dent’s four years will help the average gir! to 
plan her college life more intelligently and more 
purposefully is Dr. Wood’s firm belief. 

It is not to be gathered from this article that 
Wellesley is leaning toward the vocational 
school. Its atmosphere and aims are academic, 
but it can not overlook the fact that its grad- 
uates are engaged in all kinds of work and 
that an astonishingly small number are unem- 
ployed and unmarried. Therefore, the colleze 
is doing its best, realizing the large part i 
plays in the lives of its students and graduates, 
to help the women who pass through its doors 
to evaluate their capabilities and thus to take 
up intelligently their careers. 

Evizapetu P. May 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


DISCUSSION 


rHE CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
“TALKIES” 

The talkies will make Hollywood the slang center 

f the United States. A wisecrack recorded 
n Hollywood will be heard in all corners of the 

intry months before the same quip could travel 
from town to town across the continent with a road 

w or a vaudeville troupe. 

\V,ape WERNER, prophesying in a newspaper 
article appearing in the California capital of 

oviedom on December 8, 1928, broadcasts this 
comforting news to the world at large. The 
prospect which his words conjure up should be 
particularly interesting to the teachers of the 
children in American schools. What influence 
are the talking movies to have on the speech 
habits of those who hear them? What is going 
to happen to the American-English language 

{ to American culture generally once every 
small-town movie house is equipped to repro- 
duce night after night the language which the 
current cult of realism in all things literary will 

mand of suecessful screen plays? 

The outlook is by no means assuring. Judg- 
ing by the past there is little to indicate that 
moving-pieture producers will be actuated by 
any principles of social responsibility which ex- 
tend beyond tangible results in the box office. 
(he written conversations already necessary for 
the silent pictures have never been models of 
good English. Their influence, however, has 
been smal] because the emphasis in the movies 
las always been on action rather than on speech. 
It has not mattered much what the actors said— 
though there has been a brave attempt at mak- 
ing the lips of the players seem to say what the 
screen (an instant later) recorded in the written 
words. What the actors did carried the drama, 
and the oeeasional direct conversations, aside 
trom a few borrowings from the vaudeville 
stage, have probably not had an appreciably 
bad effect on national h«bits of speech. Along- 
side the comie strips, the movies up to the pres- 
ent moment have been relatively harmless. They 
have not ranked with illiterate or foreign home 
environment, with street and playground asso- 
cations, with the vaudeville shows, or with 
chvap books and magazines as influences which 
take for degeneration of the language and the 
sonsequent lowering of the general cultural 
tandard. 


In the last years of this third decade of a 
wonder-working century we are witnessing the 


end of the first phase of the moving-picture 
industry. Apparently no one is quite sure what 
the second phase will be—one writer suggests 
that the movies are committing suicide. But 
whatever the second phase is, it will be upon us 
shortly; it has already arrived in our large 
cities, and it will reach down to touch the whole 
population of America, urban and rural, just 
as the first phase has done. The unique con- 
tribution of the “new movies” will clearly be 
the spoken word synchronized with the drama- 
tization of events on the screen. The speech 
level of tne Hollywood “lot” seems likely to be 
reproduced millions of times in the ears of mil- 
lions of people, including practically 100 per 
cent. of the children of the country from the 
kindergarten to college. 

No one can doubt that this tremendous reitera- 
tion of the spoken word under conditions tend- 
ing greatly to emphasize a certain style of 
language will have its effect on the speech 
habits of impressionable young people who have 
no mind-set or philosophy to resist it. Nor can 
we hope that the producers will make willingly 
any altruistic effort to raise the level of the 
great majority of “talkies” above the vaudeville- 
show patter of the present moment. There is 
no particular incentive for the makers of com- 
mercial pictures, with or without the talking 
accompaniment, to do anything more than 
appeal to the rather low group tastes of the 
masses of people, reproducing for them their 
own language with appropriate profane, sug- 
gestive and obscene decorations such as have 
delighted the “groundlings” since Shakespeare’s 
time. We may expect no higher standard in 
the “out-loud” movies than we have previously 
had in the pictures themselves. We may look 
forward to no noticeably higher ideal in the 
“realistic” talking movies than we have had in 
recent stage successes which have masqueraded 
behind the amusingly naive contention that 
“This is pure art” the most daringly profane 
and pornographic literature since the drama of 


1 Gilbert Seldes, ‘‘ The Movies Commit Suicide,’’ 
Harper’s Magazine, November, 1928. 
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the Restoration Period in England—a span of 
two centuries and a half. 

Mr. Werner says on this point: 

Modern stage plays with a high profanity con- 
tent can not be made into talking pictures without 
considerable deletion of language likely to excite 
the scissor muscles of the screen censors. Even 
original movie dialogue has to be carefully com- 
posed to satisfy picturegoers accustomed to stage 
profanity, without offending censors not yet ready 
[the italics are not Mr. Werner’s] to allow such 
profanity on the talking screen. 

James Gleason, the author of ‘‘Is Zat So?’’ and 
other plays, who is writing talking-picture dialogue 
now, is working out a vocabulary of expletives 
which sound nearly enough like the cusswords of 
the up-to-date stage to pacify the spectator who 
would rebel at substitutions like ‘‘My Goodness! ’’ 
or ‘‘Dear Me!’’ and yet are utterly innocent of 


profanity in themselves. 


Perhaps censorship will save the moral situa- 
tion, although it is not impossible that the ecen- 
sors who are “not yet ready” for the last word in 
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profane speech will find it as hard to keep 
fanity out of the “talkies” as other ty). 
censorship have in the fields of the nove! 

the modern drama. Whatever the event in 
direction, he is indeed a sanguine observ: 
the present-day trend who believes thai 
shall hear good English from the talking mo 
Inherent in the situation is the plain demand 
of the mass mind for something easy and for 
something broadly humorous. 
even obscenity have always satisfied that demand 
and probably always will. It is, of course, alt, 
gether true that the language level of any people 
ean not rise higher than its eultural and inte! 
leetual level. It is a question—still debatab|; 
it is to be hoped—whether in America our aver 
age cultural and intellectual plane is above the 
movie and vaudeville standard of the present 
moment. 


Slang, profanity, 


Rautpu L. Henry 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL VISITORS FROM 
ARGENTINA 

EpvucATIONAL exchanges have for the most 
part followed East and West lines. The cul- 
tural influences of Southern Europe have, how- 
ever, also passed through the tropics and found 
fertile and extensive territory below the equator 
and its later exchanges have followed chiefly 
the sea paths of the pioneers. It is significant, 
therefore, that a group of educators have come 
all the way from Argentina to acquaint them- 
selves at first hand with what is going forward 
in the United States in the varied fields of 
teaching. Among them is Dr. Ernesto Nelson, 
supervisor of secondary education, with three 


doctors of medicine to inquire into methods of 


instruction in the medical schools, three doctors 
of chemistry and an electrical engineer, besides 
professors of pedagogy, English history and 
other university subjects and teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

While young men and women have come from 
South America to study in our universities, this 
is, so far as is remembered, the first consider- 
able group of teachers that has come. They 


have distinguished precedent. Over eighty 


years ago Dr. Sarmiento visited the educatio: 
institutions of Europe and America and was es 
pecially influenced by Horace Mann. Retur 
ing to Argentina, he sueceeded in establishing a 
department of education, of which he later | 
came minister. He came back to America agai 
in 1865 as mini;ter to the United States 
remained till 1868, when he was chosen pres 
dent of the Argentine Republie. During hi- 
administration he gave first attention to educa- 
tion. One of his books had to do with “Tl 
Schools, the Basis of Prosperity in the United 
States.” Another was a life of Abraham Li 
coln. 

The coming of this group adds new strand 
to the early tenuous connections established )) 
one man, and gives promise of a closer cultural 
relationship along North and South lines. It \s 
not a one-sided exchange as is manifested b) 
the coming of a Justice of the Appellate Cour 
of Argentina, a Dr. Alfredo Colmo, as a “visit- 
ing professor,” to give a course of lectu: 
Columbia University. The educational e: 
has a basis of interest each in the other, wi! 
which it could not flourish—The N: 
Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND Question 3. What was the average number of 
SCHOLARSHIP! years spent in college? 


Answer: Athletes 3.08 years 


se 


s study was made at the suggestion of the 
vie Foundation for the Advancement of 
ng, and the technique used is that sug- Difference 65 «6 

in the article “College Athletics and 
larship” found in the twenty-second annual 


non vied 2.43 


Question 4. What was the average number of 
: hours carried? 
t of this society. Answer: Athletes 15.61 semester hours 
the first place the two following principles non “ 14.52 «6 “ 
re laid down: (1) An athlete is a male under- 
luate mentioned in the college year book as 
ving been a member of a varsity or freshman Question 5. What was the average grade? 
n, even if he was not awarded a letter. Answer; Athletes 1.34 
A non-athlete is any other male member non ™ 98 


Difference 1.09 


he group. 
[he class examined was the one entering Cor- 
College in September, 1922, and February, @vestion 6. What was the average intelligence 
; Md a ‘ scor f4 
1923, and graduating in June, 1926 (normally). — 


following limitations were set upon the stu- Answer: Athletes 124.57 
non - 121.68 


Difference 362 


ts examined : 
Only men were considered. Difference 3.192 
Men who graduated with the class (June, 
1926) but did not enter with the class 
(September, 1922, or February, 1923) were 
disregarded. Answer; Rank Sport Grade 
Men dropping out before completing one 1 Cross country 1.31 
semester were disregarded. ‘ Track 1.14 
Men entering with twenty o> more hours of ‘ Basketball 1.07 
advanced work were disregarded. Baseball 1.01 
Men entering with their class but who did not f Average athlete 
finish until 1927 were also considered. Two or more sports 
Six sports were considered : football, baseball, 7 Wrestling 
track, eross country, basketball and wrestling. Football 
The freshmen had teams only in football and Question 8. How do the various sports rank in in- 
basketball. A total of forty athletes and sixty- telligence scores? 
ven non-athletes were examined. A series of Anone: Resk Sport Sense 
en questions was asked in regard to these ath- Track 126.06 
etes and non-athletes. Below are the ten ques- Average athlete 124.87 
tions and with each question the answer in sum- Football 124.45 


22.55 


Question 7. How do the various sports rank in 
the grades of those participating in them? 


mary form, Basketball 


a 99 9 
(Question 1. What percentage obtained degrees? Two or more sports... 122.24 


{nswer: Athletes 43 per cent. 
non . 33 per cent. 
non ig 30 per cent. 


Cross country 118.00 
Wrestling 116.00 
Baseball 110.00 


Difference ... 10 per cent. 2 This difference has no significance statistically, 
being less than three times its probable error. 

8 The literal grades A, B, C, D, E, F were trans- 
lated into the numerical grades 3, 2, 1, 0, —1, -2 
, ones respectively. 

Difference 23 per cent. 4On entrance to Cornel] College, each of these 
‘An abstract of a study made at Cornell Col- students took an intelligence test issued by the 
ge, Mount Vernon, Iowa. American Council on Education. 


2. What percentage were on probation 
sometime during their course? 
inswer: Athletes 53 per cent. 
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Interesting comparisons can be made between 
these intelligence scores and the average scho- 
lastic grades made in the various sports. Track 
men did well in both; football men were high 
in intelligence but low in grades, while wrestlers 


were low in both. The athletes as a whole, the 


track, football and basketball men and those 
engaging in two or more sports all ranked 


higher in intelligence scores than the non- 


athletes. 


Question 9. What proportion took hard and easy 
courses and how did their grades compare 
therein? 

Answer: In order to rank the courses as hard 
and easy sixty-three of them were considered, and 
for each course the percentage of students that 
received higher grades than their average semester 
grade was calculated. These courses had a wide 
range of percentages, so, following the normal 
frequency curve, the courses were divided in five 
groups and rated as hard, medium hard, average, 
medium easy and easy, respectively. For instance, 
there were two courses in which none of the stu- 
dents received higher grades than their average 
semester grades, while in another course there was 
88 per cent. of the students who received a grade 
higher than their average grade. The first two 
courses were, of course, rated as hard and the last 

There were seven hard, ten medium hard, 
average, ten medium easy and six easy 


as easy. 
thirty 
courses. 
In the hard courses 17 per cent. of the athletes 
and 11 per cent. of the non-athletes were enrolled. 
In the easy courses 15 per cent. of the athletes 
and 10 per cent. of the non-athletes were enrolled. 
Grades 
Easy courses 
2.18 
1.74 


A42 


Hard courses 


non-Athletes 1.31 
ee .68 


Difference ..... 63 


Question 10. What percentage hovered about the 
passing or danger line? 


Answer: Two steps were used in determining the 
passing line: First: The courses most widely taken 
by the men were selected, i.e., the courses in which 
at least sixteen of the men in this class were 
enrolled.5 


5See ‘‘College Athletics and Scholarship,’’ 
op. cit., page 64, footnote 1, for method used. 
The mem students at Cornell from 1922-27 aver- 
aged about 330 annually. 
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Second: The percentages of the athletes and nor 
athletes taking these popular courses with a grad; 
of either C or D were calculated. 
non-Athletes 

Per cent. 

45.9 
15.9 


Athletes 
Per cent. 
Cc 51.5 
D 16.9 


Grade 


Total 68.4 61.8 


GENERALIZATIONS FROM THESE Data 


(1) The data are based on too small a num- 
ber of students for any very significant conclu 
sions to be made. 

(2) The athletes stay in college somewhat 
longer than the non-athletes and a larger pro 
portion of them graduate. 

(3) The difference in scholarship between the 
athletes and non-athletes is negligible. 

(4) Some of the sports apparently produce 
lower grades in their participants than others, 
but we have no assurance that the same results 
would take place in some other college or in 
another class in the same college. 

(5) Those students participating in two or 
more sports are rather low in scholarship. 

(6) Intelligence and scholarship do 
always correlate among athletes. 

(7) Athletes, as a whole, are no more “dumb- 
bells” than the rest of the students, 

(8) Athletes seem to be a trifle more fond of 
the easy courses than do the non-athletes. 

(9) Athletes do not dodge the hard courses 
as much as the non-athletes do. 

(10) Too many students, both athletes and 
non-athletes, are just “getting by” in the popu 
lar courses. 

(11) Very little difference in the percentage 
of athletes and non-athletes getting C’s or D's 
in the popular courses. 

(12) No evidence to show that participation 
in athleties at Cornell College during the years 
1922-26 caused the grades of those participat- 
ing to fall materially below those not partici- 
pating. 

(13) Further evidence needed before we can 
dogmatically say that the college athlete is 4 
poorer or better student than his non-athletic 
brother. 

Mark E. Hutcuinson 

CoRNELL COLLEGE, 

Mount VERNON, Iowa 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


Schoolmasters and Europe.—This is the 
ason when every fair-sized city has a 
es of lectures upon European trips. 
ie have lantern slides; some have pic- 
tures passed around. The schoolman’s 
iil brings alluring circulars inviting to 
mountains high and cities populous. In 
the past ten years my cousin Harriet has 
toured through every civilized country of 
globe without leaving Chicago. She 
k a boat to Benton Harbor once and was 
erably seasick from the time she left the 
Municipal Pier until the friendly break- 
water at the mouth of the St. Jo. received 
her in his sheltering arm. She threw away 
her return ticket and bought a place in a 
jostling autobus. 


Scasickness.—If you ever have experi- 
enced the all-gone sensation of that upset 

the nervous system which the continuing 
and unreasonable pitching and tossing of a 
vessel brings to pass, by means, the wise 
ones say, of disturbance of the liquids in 
the semicireular canals of the ear, the 
organs of equilibrium, you will not con- 
demn my lady cousin for her adherence to 
America first—land, not water, where my 
fathers died. Even so short a trial as the 
crossing from Dover to Calais engenders 
such moanings of despair, such abandon- 
ment of hope, patience and philosophy, that 
men who have endured, with Roman 
patience, sieges of bodily pain, wail like ill- 
trained children. 

Mrs. Annie Hitcheock found it desirable 
to make many crossings of the Atlantic but 
always with woeful attacks of the dread 


disturbance. Sometimes a week or ten 


days in a hotel in the nearest European 
city was required before she could be up 
and about. On one voyage, she says, hav- 
ing engaged a woman nurse for the trip 
over, that useful companion proposed the 
belladonna plaster. Mrs. Hitchcock tried 
it. Miracle! Not an unhappy hour, not 
a meal missed. On one returning voyage, 
as the ship was leaving Southampton, our 
lady made the acquaintance of a girl 
teacher who had saved and borrowed money 
enough to cover the long-dreamed-of ex- 
eursion. ‘‘I’ll be deathly sick,’’ she said. 
‘On the calmest days I lay in my berth 
and inhaled the ship smell, the sickening 
odor of the kitchen, of damp cloths and 
bilge-water. I am elected for seven days 
of concentrated misery.’’ Mrs. Hitcheock 
furnished an extra belladonna plaster. 
Magic, again! Our little teacher spent the 
days as blithely as if on shore and valiantly 
ate into the table profits of the steamship 
company. I have a relative, a woman of 
slender architecture, who inevitably was 
rocked into wretchedness by the cradle of 
every deep she tried: the crossing to 
Havana, the short voyage from New York 
to Norfolk and even the simple night 
journey of the Fall River Line. None of 
the specifies perpetually advertised in 
travel-journals were of any comfort to her. 
She learned of the Hitchcock device. I 
have seen her on a wallowing voyage of 
almost constant storms cheerily promenad- 
ing the deck or sitting before the rack- 
protected table in the dining saloon with 
all the windows battened tight against the 
spray, she partaking of twenty-two meals 
out of a total of twenty-two afforded. I 
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heard two women and one man to whom 
this cheerful Samaritaness had given plas- 
ters say they had usually been seasick but 
on this oceasion felt fine all the way over. 
I, myself, told all of this to the ship’s doctor 
of the Ryndam who did not laugh at it but 
remarked that it was quite probable that 
osmosis from a belladonna or an opium 
plaster would give the nerves the needed 
correction to prevent the common upset. 
Of course I did not ask any other physi- 
cian. You know what happens to one idea 
when a second doctor has a whack at it. 
But in the proper fashion of the true 
researcher I will not generalize but keep 
within the facts, to wit: 
having used belladonna 


Number reporting 


plasters 
Number reporting escape from seasickness 6 
Median 6 


Correlation Per cent., 100 


Number seen by me who said they were wear- 
ing ’em nites 
Number of such whom I saw daily unailing 
Average 
Correlation 


Per cent., 1 


Number of physicians questioned 
Number saying the plaster should be efficacious 
mo De 


Per cent. 


On the morning of the sailing of your 
vessel, before she leaves the wharf, you re- 
tire to the privacy of your stateroom or of 
your hotel chamber. You remove from the 
belladonna side of your plaster the tissue 
protector. Confidently and cheerily you 
place the comforter upon your skin at the 
area commonly called the pit of the 
stomach. You place your hands over it 
and stand in the position of the pink-faced 
worthy portrayed in M. Vibert’s picture, 
‘‘After a Good Dinner at the Abbot’s.”’ 
Meantime while the warmth necessary for 
adhesion is functioning, you say aloud: 
‘‘Great is osmosis. Every day in every 
way this shall do better and better.’’ Com- 
mon politeness requires you, out of con- 
sideration for the eleven fellow travelers 
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and one doctor to whom I have introdyeed 
you, to remind yourself that the percentage, 
of plasteric failures is 0, and that you ow 
a duty to the ancient and honorable gyi) 
of crossers of the sea. Closer than a 
brother will this preserver of composun 
cling, even through your daily baths, unt; 
at last, on terra firma once more, ther 


comes the quick sharp pang of parting. 


Who go abroad?—What reason is there. 
anyhow, why you should get yourself to 
Europe? The duty lies in the fact of your 
present condition of undevelopment. Even 
the stupidest traveler tells you, ‘“‘Lif 
means more to me since I went.’’ Until 
you have been over your mind is but a 
Mikado’s empire of the old days, isolated, 
too narrow, stunted, meager, contracted, 
strangled. There is a complex of in- 
adequacy which nowadays is aggravated by 
noting what a large number of your ae- 
quaintances are superior to you in this 
regard. You know that you owe to your 
community, to your profession, to you 
service, that expanded broadmindedness 
which is made easier than ever in our epoch 
by no less than fifteen first-class trans 
atlantic steamship lines offering hundreds 
of comfortable vessels. It is worth saving 
for; it justifies undertaking every sort o! 
honest supplementary employment to add 
to your salary; it warrants reducing com- 
forts to-day and eutting living expenses 
down, also staying away from shows. It 
is worth borrowing some money at reason- 
able rates. If any philanthropic, !uck) 
person wants to donate something to you! 
school, shoo him away from the idea 0! 
prize essays and other rewards for children 
doing their regular duty. Get him to estal 


lish a travel fund whereby teachers may ! 


helped to make a journey to the Old World 


The cost—My neighbor and his wife 


visited Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
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Franee, England and Seotland, leaving 


New York July 4, landing there September 
7. for $812, the two of them. 
hill, Chieago, told me yesterday that him- 
self and wife can live comfortably abroad 
when not on railroad trains at $2.90 per 
day, the two, tout compris—which, he says, 


George Stone- 


means, room, two beds, hot and cold run- 
ning water, heat, light, breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner and use of a bath. At this rate it is 
foolish to arrive at your American port of 
departure before the time of sailing. The 
worst financial exasperation of the journey 
is the steamers’ fare. All of them waste an 
enormous amount of food for which you pay. 
imitated and 
another until the most modest of them con- 


They have surpassed one 
fronts simple-living Americans with elabo- 
rate courses every meal, an offering of 
bouillon and sandwiches between breakfast 
and luncheon, a perambulating collation in 
the middle of the afternoon, a late repast 
after dinner, a buffet open all the time 
‘rom which free food is daintily dispensed. 
There is no reason for this lavish ostenta- 
tion. What could be saved in expense of 
it, cut from the price of your ticket, would 
reduce your liability to illness and bring 
you home a happier and a less portly 
citizen. 

An estimate of the cost is easy these days. 
The American Express Company, with 
agencies everywhere in the United States, 
las developed a travel service remarkably 
detailed as to costs. This company has 
diagrams of all the ships, fare-tables for 
railroads and omnibuses all over the world, 
and a corps of the best-mannered, accommo- 
dating men-behind-the-counter to be found 
anywhere. The company has gathered 
up the extras which formerly disconcerted 
budgets made beforehand. It will advise 
you that the following fees for the ship’s 
company are common: $5 for the man who 
waits on you at table, $5 for the one who 
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fills your bathtub with salt water every 
morning, $5 the 
brings you orange-juice and coffee before 


for room steward who 
you get up, $5 for the man on deck who 
tucks your rug around you, $1.50 for the 
use of the rug, $1.50 for the rent of the 
chair, $1 for the band. 
The steamship companies 


Everybody seems 
to pay these fees. 
could do it if they eut down their table. 
Everybody eats too much on board as well 
as on shore. 
When you travel by train you always 
entrust your baggage to official porters. 
They meet you at the entrance to the sta- 
tion, they find a compartment and seat for 
When your train enters a station you 
You pay 
American 


you. 
‘aise a window and call a porter. 
what amounts to four cents, 
money, for each valise carried ; eight cents, 
each, for the large, heavy ones. In an 
American railway terminal you may pre- 
serve your dignity and your handbag in 
spite of the expensive colored gentlemen 
who seorn anything short of a quarter of a 
dollar, but in Europe, no one without en- 
during withering contempt of all the world 
may do without the help of these uniformed 
earriers. Even if I had no bag it seems to 
me I ought to hand a coin to one of these 
gentle men, for, believe me, they are the 
incarnation of politeness, faithfulness, help 
and good nature. 

The American Express Company will 
tell you another comforting thing. Hotel 
tips have ceased to be the annoying and 
mortifying nuisance of the old days. Your 
bill ineludes heat, light, lodging and the 
delicate offering they call breakfast. In 
place of the confusing puzzle of what to 
give the various hotel employees you get a 
‘*service charge,’’ 10 per cent. added to 
your bill. The same is true in the restau- 
rants. If some belated hostelry or eating- 
place in some back country region leaves 
the tipping to you, give the cashier 10 per 
cent. and tell him it’s for service. 
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Oh, those passports!—There is an un- 
escapable formality that reminds you of 
Franklin Giddings’s definition of educa- 
tional administration: ‘‘the systematic way 
of doing things that ought not to be done at 
all.”’ Add as many days more than six 
weeks as you can to the period allowed our 
Department of State for determining 
whether it is safe for the peace of the world 
to let you leave the country. Away back 
in antiquity there may have been some use 
in passports. Now they are plain red tape 
—contributions to the salaries of useless 
officials, nothing else. Next, there are the 
visas. The American consul of every land 
you want to visit puts his O. K. upon the 
document and taxes you. Every Euro- 
pean nation is beckoning to American 
visitors with one hand and picking their 
pockets of passport fees with the other. 
Nevertheless, one chivalrous element is in 
the business. They want you to bring the 
partner of your joys and sorrows. <Accord- 
ingly, one passport does for man and wife. 
So, hasten to the town photographer and 
for this belated wedding journey let the 
bride and groom be pictured on unmounted 
paper two and three quarters inches square, 
on which, with black ink, you sign your 
name, sending the print in duplicate to the 
honorable, the Secretary of State. Isn’t it 
silly? One reason for the European preju- 
dice against Americans is the distressing 
portraits of them hurriedly taken and ex- 
hibited on passports. As you love your 
country have enough exposures until 
madame and you approach some degree 
toward respectability of looks. 

Before the war passports had gone with 
other relies of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
The state departments do not know it’s 
over. But take the trouble to hunt up 
some schoolmasters and note the earnest 
unanimity with which English, German, 
French and the other teachers are giving 
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peace, toleration and the League of Nations 
the top line of things taught. 


Running over—You deserve to suffer 
self-reproach if you overspend after your 
first week abroad. Spending is business 
and must be guided by business methods. 
The best and simplest traveler’s book- 
keeping I ever saw was that which Oliver 
Harkness, a Brooklyn schoolman, inflicted 
on himself. In his pocket notebook he had 
penned a table of equivalents. For in- 
stance, he had franes translated according 
to their value at that time into American 


currency : 


Fl .0375 
2 075 
F3 = .1125 

F415 


and so forth, up to 100 franes; then 200, 
300, and so on up to 5,000 franes. It takes 
an ordinary teacher fifty minutes to make 
such a table and is excellent exercise in 
multiplication, or addition and penman- 
ship. It goes on one page of a pocket note- 
book three by five inches in area. Within 
a week five fellow travelers had copied 
brother Oliver’s handy tables. If I were 
advertising anything I wanted passengers 
to have I would print a table like that of 
schoolmaster Harkness with my advertis- 
ing matter upon it and hand it to every one 
who gets off the boat. 

Mr. Harkness kept his cash account in 
American money, using columns headed : 


No. of days from July 3 

Date _ sorenataneipsmmaitainatas 
eee eee eee 
Total spent 
Average per day 
Total cost of entire trip at this rate 
Balance on hand .. 














Here was fact and foresight on one sheet. 
For persons who, like teachers, have the 


z 
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ragged edge of bankruptcy always within 
visible distance, such a daily review of 
financial standing prevents the corrosion of 
the value of the last days of a journey, a 
distress which is as disereditable as it is 


innecessary. 


What to take—One doesn’t need so 
thinks he should take. The letter of credit 
issued by the American Express Company 
an be eashed, part at a time, almost any- 
where. The company’s travelers’ checks 
are good in every town. The ship’s purser 
will trade you enough small change for 
your landing port to get you to a hotel. 
He has lists of all of them from the de lure 
ones to the modest quarters where you can 
be comfortable without spendthrift’s re- 
morse. 

A bag holding heavier clothing and an 
overcoat for use on shipboard can be left 
without cost in the office of the steamer line 
in Europe and shipped at small expense 
to your port of departure when you em- 
bark for return. A light raincoat and 
umbrella are desirable. You can get 
laundry done in twenty-four hours every- 
where. A small repair kit for clothing and 
its human contents is essential. But no 
sensible person takes from city to city more 
than ean be earried in valises that will be 
carried in the racks of a compartment. 


Ocean ennui—Take no stock in the 
words of those that tell you that the pure 
restfulness of the ocean air and the glorious 
hues of sea and sky is one of the greatest 
delights of the voyage. You'll get sensibly 
tired of it. Everybody does who has 
nothing else. Clarence Wilder, who, for 
ten or more years, has conducted parties 
abroad, tells me that after the third day at 
sea the monotony so irritates his men and 
women that at half past three it reaches to 
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such heights of fretting and complaint 
that he takes a book and disappears into 
some undiscoverable until dinner 
Then his fussing constituency get 


retreat 
time. 
over their griefs. 
ing, accumulates a stock of tasks that must 
be done. He makes his daily program suit- 
able to a high intelligence quotient: his 
morning, afternoon and evening brisk walk 
of so many circuits of the deck, his obli- 
gated working hours, and his allowance for 
No ocean voyage bores him. 


John Finley, before sail- 


relaxation. 
If you should make a list of books you 
really want to read, if you should make 
some accurate estimate of how many of 
them you can cover in the six hours a day 
you intend to be industrious, if you will 
then discard 20 per cent. of your collection 
and take the rest on board (you will find 
some additions in the ship’s library you 
know to be good for you), you can leave all 
your books in the suit case with your heavy 
clothing and make the crossing and return 
with the satisfaction of an honest man of 
foresight who doesn’t squander the price- 
less gift of time. Otherwise, what have 
you? A laborious search for something to 
do, a fatuous effort to stretch trivial con- 
versation over an area too big for it, a fill- 
ing of your mind with gossip of which you 
would be heartily ashamed on shore, a 
straining of your digestive machinery due 
to eating as an occupation to kill time. 


The diary and notebook.—Unless you 
write a journal of your trip you get a small 
proportion of the profit and joy it is able to 
give. A recognition of this fact is a good 
measure of your intelligence. It was Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, eminent Philadelphia men- 
tal hygienist, who persuaded, with health- 
giving results, his patients to take daily 
exercise in painting with words and repre- 
senting by drawing the things around them 
with intent to discover the picturesque. 
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Your trip is a study; it is an education. It 
is worth the serious and constructive activi- 
ties of mind you would expect to employ 
in a course of art or sociology or geography 
or language or literature. Select, then, a 
well-bound notebook, a thick one, as nearly 
as may be of the common size of books in 
your library, in order that hereafter it may 
sit with them on the shelf and may endure 
without being subjected to the mortifica- 
tion of being chucked into a pile of miscel- 
lanies on account of its unwieldy size and 
unsatisfactory binding. Charlie Richards 
went to the trouble of having a journal 
especially made for him, with 300 pages, 
loose leaves, strong linen paper, in a stout 
cover. Each time he pasted a picture into 
it he thickened the binding edge of the leaf 
with a strip the thickness of the paper. 
When he reached home the binder made the 
leaves into a book as thick through the back 
as through the front. To Charles his 
‘‘Complete Works’’ are an enduring de- 
light. 


As to parties —You are given opportuni- 
ties to join travel parties supposed to be 
held together from the time you leave until 
the day of putting foot once more upon 
your home land. The manager computes 
your entire expense and arranges all de- 
tails of sleeping places, meals and sights. 
By becoming one of his flock you are shown 
precisely what he decides you should see. 
Watch-dog guides worry you away from 
what interests you and chase you back into 
the herd. You see more things, mostly 
what you don’t care for, and you digest less 
of what you take in. If there are accounts 
of party trips omitting the distress of in- 
escapable nuisances, free from the strain of 
being enjoined to ‘‘move on,’’ the nar- 
rators are practicing artistic omission. 
Even the extended journey you make with 
your intimate friend is a severe discipline. 
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Judge Watson, who has been married forty 
years and who, last summer, took his one 
and only wife abroad, said, ‘‘It was the 
first European experience for either of us. 
My life partner has the sweetest temper 
vouchsafed to any woman. I am reputed 
an even-dispositioned companion, but on 
the tenth day we fell out over another art 
gallery and the inside of another church 
was almost enough to cause a separation. 
Most companionships are saved by adequate 
periods of separation, but to be together 
every hour in the day for weeks at a time 
is to run great risks of breaks in affection.’’ 
Judge and Mrs. Watson made an arrange- 
ment for alternating responsibilities, day 


by day. ‘‘Sunday,’’ he said, ‘‘belongs to 
madame. I'll take her to every blooming 


shop and church and gallery she names. 
Then Monday belongs to me. _ I’ll amble 
along the quays, see the water works and 
explore the places where the real work of 
the present-day world is done. If she cares 
to ramble with me I am pleased. If she 
chooses to rest in the hotel it is agreeable. 
To-morrow is her day again.’’ Two men 
traveling together, two women pooling their 
interests, can save themselves from irrita- 
tion, from rips in the peplum of friendship. 
by an arrangement of that kind. 


The guide-book.—Of course one saves 4 
lot of waste by using good guide-books 
They cost six dollars apiece if in the En 
glish language. If read on the way ove! 
they have the zest of anticipation, but 
every one, unless he has the mind of a 
Macaulay, forgets most of the bewildering 
details by the time he comes, in the body, 
close to the attractions described. The 


happiest travelers soon learn, unblushingly, 
to read the guide-book on the very spot 
John Beveridge will not leave his room 
until he has reread the chapter covering the 
location he is in. 


He notes the things he 
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wants to He arranges them in an 
order best for going from one to another, 
selects the street-car lines, and sallies forth 
comforted by a consciousness of foresight. 

All the guide-books I ever saw omit most 
of the things to which the tastes of an 
American mere man would attract him. 
Oscar Burbank, Grand Rapids teacher, had 
a day for Marseilles. He had read, a few 


see. 


vears before, of the opening of a marvelous 


waterway by which the commerce of Lyons, 
Valence and the other industrial cities of 
the Rhone ean be brought, without the 
costly transfer to sea-going vessels, right 
up to the Marseilles wharves. Marseilles 
chapters in the guide-books say nothing of 
this triumph of our own day. They en- 
large upon the monuments, the cathedral, 
the are de triomphe, the museums, the 
Palais Longchamp, the zoological garden, 
the Chateau d’eau, and the Chateau d’If. 
No one in the hotel where Oscar stopped 
seemed able to answer his anxious question : 
‘Od est le canal de Marseille et Rhone ?’’ 
The man who sold maps couldn’t tell. By 
hanging around the Chamber of Commerce 
Oscar found a business man who sketched 
a pencil diagram of the coast and told him 
where to get a trolley car for 1’Estaque, six 
miles up the shore. Alighting from the car 
on a seaside beach, our Oscar put again his 
anxious query, ‘‘Ou est le canal, le canal 
de Marseille au Rhone?’’ To which the 
skipper of a little power-boat answered, 
‘It’s half an hour from here, mister, and 
I'll take you into it and back for ten franes, 
thirty-seven cents, American.’’ ‘‘I got 
more pure joy out of that little ride,’’ says 
Osear, ‘‘than all the Pierre Pujet sculp- 
tures and paintings and architecture in 
Marseilles contributed. We puffed along 
among steamers from Norway, Australia, 
Greece, New York and Algeria. We went 
among the clumsy dredges which the 
French have not outgrown. We passed big 
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loading cement from the works 


away up on the mountain sides-at the end 


barges 


of dizzy inclined railways, and then, Voila! 
le canal! The most remarkable canal in 
the world, coming out of the bottom of a 
limestone cliff, with noble stone piers on 
both sides. A tug and two barges came 
out of the tunnel. We went in under its 
generous stone arch. For over four miles 
this watery avenue pierces this mountain, 
straight to the land The 
semicircular little patch of light is the 
opening at the other end. A tow-path of 
masonry runs the entire length on the right 
hand ; another, on the left. A tablet at the 
portal tells how the president of the French 
Republic opened it in 1921. I am so grati- 
fied in finding it at last that I would wish 
to have an inscription added that happy 
Oscar Burbank visited it in 1928.”’ 

His narration moved Harry Goodison, of 
the Springfield high school, to say that the 
best thing for him in Strasbourg was not 
the cathedral, outside or in, but a walk on 
the tow-path of a canal alive with all sorts 
and conditions of barges. They are lock- 
ing through, they are coming in from con- 
fluents originating in some unknown back 
country. Straight and dignified or sweep- 
ing in noble curves and lined with trees, 
they unite in a wide basin where the trim, 
able-looking, long tow-boats gather them 
into flotillas, and there is the opening into 
the Rhine far above Mainz and the conven- 
tional tourist route from Cologne. 
of all the guide-books, most men born in 
our time would like to see how a city gets 
its water, what its industries are and how 
it arranges its transportation. 


low beyond. 


In spite 


For instance.—Those are the things thaf 
make Rotterdam so attractive to a man. 
You get a taste of its quality when you 
board one of its steamers in New York 
harbor. The Holland America line makes 
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weekly sailings. If you have a dread of 
dirty boats favored by cockroaches, served 
by stewards who excite your doubts as to 
the thoroughness of their washings, the 
cleanliness of these trim steamers with the 
green-and-white bands around their fun- 
nels will put them into your category of 
the experiences with no regrets. Perfect 
ministry to the comfort of passengers has 
been studied and perfected with Dutch 
thoroughness. Dean Lough selected the 
Ryndam of this line for the seat of his 
floating university which sailed around the 
world. Because of his wide culture and 
human interest, the ship’s captain, Myn- 
heer John Lieuwen, was put on the list of 
professors. Captain John could fill a chair 
of philosophy, sociology, geography and 
industry anywhere. The ships of this line 
will let you off at Southampton, or Bou- 
logne, but you had better stay on board 
until you can walk ashore to the Wilhel- 
minakada in the most fascinating port in 
the world—the old town of the dam on the 
river Rotte. 

Go to the first stationer’s or book-shop 
and buy a map, five cents American; and 
a dictionary of both languages, twenty-five 
cents. They advantage you 1,000 per cent. 
Resolve not to shout when trying to make 
yourself understood. Your language al- 
ready has the reputation of being an un- 
musical tongue. Don’t confirm the distaste 
for it by harsh noises. You are now on a 
continent which has perfected through cen- 
turies the refinement of speech and man- 
ners. You will live, for many days, the 
recipient of courtesies shown in your 
country only to the boss by participants of 
the patronage. The concierge in the little 
coop at the entrance of the hotel is a gen- 
tleman. It’s his occupation to welcome 
you, discover your desires, satisfy them, be 
your directory and dictionary. You can 
properly make him your financial adviser. 
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He loves his business, including you. You 
do not fee him. He’s in the 10 per cent. 
The curious disturbances which burn in 
your interior mind need not fret you if you 
devote a few minutes to turning a cold 
stream of thought on them. A desperate 
complex of shortcomings suffuses you as you 
realize that you know less than not only a 
few eminent personages like Mr. Mencken 
and Dr. Straton but than every 
around you. But you may remind your 
self that each person you come in contact 
with has met hundreds of Americans mor 
ignorant and more poverty-blessed than 
you. A silence, a dignity, a gentle atti 
tude of amusement, is not hard to assume 
In a little while it will grow habitual and 
give you the supreme content of the intege: 


one 


vitae. 

A sample.—Rotterdam the 
Maas which starts in France as the Meus: 
By various cuttings it appropriates much 
water of the Rhine and other streams and 
gives the largest ships an exit to the North 
Sea. The city honors Caland, the engineer 
who worked out this enterprise. His 
monument rises near the post-office and th« 
city hall. Up and down and roundabout, 
the town is pierced by animated canals 
lined with wide quays. Everything from 
everywhere is unloaded upon them and car 
ried into the picturesque buildings in th« 
upper stories of which reside the proprik 
Coffee, apples, baskets, automobiles, 
iron, 


lies upon 


tors. 
brooms, oranges, fish, soap, wood, 
machinery and an amazing profusion 0! 
flowers line the waterways. The bank of 
the Maas is a business street shaded by 
great trees and therefore named thx 
Boomjies. The barges penetrate into the 
heart of the city, threading their way 
between high walls and through low tun- 
nels. You stand in an open court and hear 
voices below you. A canal is hidden under 
your feet. Rotterdam is a Venice of indus- 
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try. Rotterdam works. A day in Rotter- 
dam is worth a week in Paris, where the 
frequency of the sign ‘ 


se 


American Bar’’ in- 


sults you a dozen times a day, where ras- 
cals, spotting you as a stranger, try to sell 
vou pornographie pictures or guide you to 


places where artificial wickedness is on 
exhibition for foreigners. There are at 
least four excellent and moderate-priced 
hotels in Rotterdam in which you can have 
rooms with glass doors opening upon the 
waterways. An industrial motion picture 
show continuously passes. There are ships 
from all quarters of the globe; there are 
the amazingly long Rhine-arks from the 
whole length of that busy stream; there are 
the farm boats from every part of the 
Netherlands; there are the elegant little 
office motors which tend the commercial 
houses up and down the Maas; there is the 
service named ‘‘The here and there,’’ a line 
of water buses that will take you any- 
where. The Rotterdam boat-builders early 
developed a grace of line and harmony of 
proportion which no maker there violates. 
se it tug-boat, barge, launch or sailer, the 
Holland vessel, hull and upperworks, satis- 
fies the eye. On one of these, by a little 
personal inquiry, seated on a packing box 
or pile of freight, you can ride till noon 
or dinner time through a country such as 
you dreamed of in your youth, a land of 
windmills, pretty farms, little villages, tall 
churches, quaint bridges, and ean get a 
tram or train back to your balcony over 
the water. 


The diary once more.—This brings us 
back again to the journal. You want to 
bring a fountain pen and one of those 
traveler’s ink-wells of metal with a double 
corking arrangement which interferes with 
the affinity of ink for white shirts. You 
need a strong compact with yourself that 
you will bring your journal up to date 
each day. As Mary Kelty, of Madison, 
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remarks, this keeps your jeweled beads of 
memory on a string. 
part of the enjoyment and benefit of your 
journey slips through your fingers and is 
lost forever. It 
character to write a travel journal in a 
You dread to lose an hour 
during which you might be absorbing new 


Otherwise a large 


does take some force of 


strange city. 


impressions. Consider the travelers’ jour- 
nals you have read 


this day I lazily and stupidly omitted to 


their regrets that ‘‘on 
write my notes. The events and experi- 
ences are a blurred memory.’’ According 
to the best researchers: If ten hours of 
sight-seeing be counted 100, eight hours, 
plus two of writing a journal, are 157. 
What Bayard Taylor did, who was the 
top-notch American traveler of your fath- 
er’s time, was to jot down facts and impres- 
sions in a little pocket notebook all day 
long and at night, in his chamber, elabo- 
rate them in his permanent journal. Henry 
James’s fascinating ‘‘Little Tour’ in 
France’’ was similarly made. You will get 
a peculiar satisfaction from your gain in 
proficiency. At first your journal reads 
like a weak dilution of the guide-book or 
of a catalogue. Then yourself says to you, 
‘*This is not me’’ 
try influences you, ‘‘ This is not I.”’ 
day by day the desire to create something 
of your own grows stronger until you find 
the knack of recording an interfusion of 
your surroundings with yourself, a pro- 
gressive changing of you from what you 
were when you left home to what you shal! 
be when you return. Your diary is in- 
dispensable to making your trip do that 
for which you undertook it. 


, 


—or, if your early pedan- 
Then, 


Smothered in imitation.—What I am 


getting to, as you see, is that a journey to 
Europe is no hit-or-miss passing of the 
time but something worthy of your best 
intelligence and foresight in planning and 


execution. There are yet so many foolish 
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people in the world that you will be sur- 
rounded by the suggestion of omitting to 
use your brains in the way you know is 
best, you'll get scant encouragement to 
manage your sight-seeing in accordance 
with your individual needs. 

The tourist atmosphere leads travelers to 
visit what other voyagers have seen, to 
flock with the crowd. That is the reason 
we wasted our youth studying Latin and 
algebra. It was being done by so many. 

Take the art galleries, for instance. In 
many of them a guide whose vain repeti- 
tions as the heathens use has turned him 
into an inearnation of boredom will insist 
upon your proceeding through every room. 
In an hour museumitis permeates you. 
The muscles about your eyes ache; a pain 
in back and shoulders has you. The utter 
stupidity of crowding so many paintings 
under one roof appals you. If you had to 
live in rooms so decorated you would shout 
yourself into insanity. The interior of 
churches is worse. We have a weight of 
solemnity upon us. We are oppressed by 
low voices and whispers. The guide is an 
exaggerated development of the nuisance 
who shows you the family album. Be sen- 
sible and courageous therefore and select 
one church and one art gallery. Take an 
early day when your endurance is at its 
best and get out of each the best there is 
in it for you. The rest are all alike 
enough to have no claim on you. You will 
not be brought to the intensity of the man 
Frank Cody, of Detroit, tells about. This 
was a New York judge of the supreme 
court whose daughter had faithfully taken 
him to everything he ought to see. Frank 
heard him, settling himself into an arm- 
chair in the Bible Hotel in Amsterdam, 
exclaiming ‘‘Thank God I’ve finished the 
last picture gallery.’’ George Bartlett, of 
Brooklyn, cut loose froma a party in Leyden 
and went to a public school. The boys read 
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to him, in English, accounts of the wheat 
fields of North Dakota. 
ally conducted confréres envied him for 
twenty-four hours. Similar was the ex- 
perience of Charley Skinner, of Philade! 
phia. The conductor told him that no 
travelers navigated the Seine. Charley 
conducted inquiries on his own account and 
spent a whole day upon the front deck 0 
an unadvertised steamer winding throug! 
Mark Whitman’s happiest 
Paris is a day with a 


George's person 


a lovely land. 
remembrance of 
workingman’s picnie at Charenton, wher 
the Marne canal comes into the Seine. HH: 
touched the Parisian’s Paris. Two days in 
that city and five spent exploring provin 
cial France will better satisfy you than a 
week in the capital, where everybody is se« 
ing the same stock sights as is everybod) 
else. 


Some real France.—For you can rise up 
early in the morn and at 7:30 take a seat 
next the window in a ear of the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. You’! 
find a book in the rack describing ever) 
thing, mile by mile, on the route. Th 
very center of France is yours. You shal! 
have rivers, canals, roads, farms, moun 
tains, plains and cities. At noon you are 
at Dijon with an hour to taste it. At four 
you have Lyons and the Rhone. At seven, 
while it is still light, you may get out at 
Avignon and cross the square to the 
charming Hotel Crillon managed with 
polite regard for your purse. In the twi 
light you may walk in ten minutes to the 
superb old garden of the popes and, look 
ing over the rushing river, see your walled 
town* completely satisfying your boyish 
imaginings conceived by your reading of 
Froissart, Grimm and Jack the Giant 
Killer. From Avignon, next morning, 
runs a perfect open-air autobus to Uzes, a 
perfect hill town, walled and castled: 
around to Nimes with the amphitheater 
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ind temple of the Romans, to their superb 
queduct across the Gard; and back to 


uur starting-place before dinner. An- 
ther day of France from the car window 
brings you back to Paris by another route. 


The return voyage.—You have to book a 
September return voyage before you leave 
To believe that there is added 
different 


America. 


entertainment in using lines 
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going and coming is childish. But if you 
have a better and a 
course you should have the better coming 
You get 


poorer service, of 
home, a dessert to a good repast. 
your clothing and your books out of stor- 
age. You wish you had known as many 
useful things when starting as now you do, 
and you resolve with Spartan nobility to 
abstain forever from the vulgar boasting 


which begins ‘‘ When I was abroad 


A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 


By HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


[nese are the chronicles of the thirty-second 
tting of a teachers’ council organized by Pater 
Rose and self-christened hoi Biblio- 
Their purpose 

originally more selfish, but by the 
estion of ScHOOL aNp Socrery they have been 
devoted to 


Johannes 
roi, the diseussers of books. 
sug- 
rdained educational missionaries 
iring teachers into the fruitful field of pro 
essional reading. With the exception of the 
paterfamilias, who merely moderates the meet- 
rs, none of us ever reviewed books before 
joined. We are amateurs, much busied with 
er-heavy school tasks in a hard-pressed school 
system. We have a reasonable supply of hu- 
ility complexes, albeit they are endangered by 
ertain authors and publishers who assure us 
We are of that 
ourgeoisy Philistinism which only knows what 
t likes. We read more books than we mention, 
electing for the edification of our fellows only 
those that we think worthy of remark. 
For the thirty-second meeting we had a erisp 
The Roses’ studio was cheery 


we are interesting and sane. 


winter evening. 


th a wood fire on the grate. 


Rugg, refreshingly rebellious —When all the 
wraps were hung upon the Stevedore’s ingenious 
folding rack and every Bibliologos was seated 
in the easy folding the moderator 
launched the Lady Carolina into the sea of 


chairs, 


conversation, who said: 
“We had Stanwood Cobb’s work reviewed 


here. I have another book on the liberated 


school.t It has a refreshing atmosphere of 
animation, 
vigor, courage, verve and ardor, balanced by 


It begins with a survey 


enthusiasm, confidence, triumph, 
caution and modesty. 
of American educational history, done with a 
refreshing lack of the ponderosity that dulled 
the beginning pages of many of the older books 
on the growth of our schools. It ascribes to 
Sanders Pierce, William James and John Dewey 
the substructure of a thoroughgoing rational 
philosophy of conduct. After 1900, littler pro 
fessors of education evolved social efficiency as 
Harold Rugg 


says he is going to preface a library of critical 


the supreme goal of education. 


training by 
Mind 


The present 


estimate of our civilization and 
book on “The 


the Reconstruction of the School.” 


writing a American and 
educational situation is two conflicting concepts: 
They generate two methods: 
Wm. T. Harris 
bed of 


concentrated 


society and self. 
conformity and self-expression. 
campaigned the 
The educational 
When the superintendent 
visited another city he brought home a satchel 
full of blanks. 
the text-books. 
program of narrow and useless school subjects 
determined by the contents of the texts. For 
forty years the schools have worked, tied by 
the 

1 Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, ‘‘ The Child- 
centered School.’’ World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. $1.80. 


against Procrustean 


grades. leaders 


on administration. 


The college professors made 


The curriculum consisted of a 


bonds of college entrance requirements. 


359 pp. 
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University faculties dominated the outlines of 


committees of ten or whatever the number. 
Meantime a second group gained recognition, 
the scientific students of educational processes. 
Both of these types worked to improve, not to 
The third group 
Parker, 


their 


reform, the existing system. 
had the 
John 
kind, 


through the superficial details of administra 


revolutionaries: Francis 
William 


revolutionaries, 


true 


Dewey, Kilpatrick and 


true creators, who eut 


tion and saw a new school. They discarded 


the current schemes of subjects, text-books, reci- 
They 


Conspicuous among educational 


tations, fixed furniture and large classes. 
experimented. 
makeshifts 
reorganize 
Judd, 


journals and on the 


movement to 
Messrs. 
in their 


was the nation-wide 
the 


Johnston 


middle grades which 
pushed 
Me re 


hundred cities built junior high schools. 


and others 
five 


This 


was administrative rearrangement, superficial, 


stump. than 


not fundamental. These well-meaning but tim- 


orous organizers merely knocked out one piece 


of the educational strueture after another and 
the 


sponsorship of the universities, rigid preserip- 


hammered new props in place. Under 


and elementary 
schools were laid down. Reading matter pro- 
duced in England before 1800 made up most 


tions for secondary upper 


of the literature. There was almost no atten- 
tion to anything produced in America after 
the Civil War. 
the 
increasingly clear that nothing short of an edu- 
Came 


There was a strangle hold on 
materials of instruction. It is becoming 
cational revolution will undo the harm. 
the seientifie students of education. Following 
the epoch-making work of William 
Wilhelm Wundt, J. MeKeen Cattell and others, 
the procedures of the biometricians were taken 


James, 


into the field of education. Came the question- 
naire and the survey. Standardized tests en- 
tered the classroom. Rarely did the educational 
technicians question the existing order. They 
were concerned with makeshifts. They failed 
to see the whole child and the unity of child- 
hood with adult life. Unhampered by the re- 
strietions of the school, American progress out- 
side went on. We now have a great, sprawling, 
national scheme of education. 

“This condensed account, lacking the verve 
and swing of the two animated authors, intro- 
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duces you to the new articles of faith whi 
glow in the pages; freedom vs. control, chi 

initiative, child interest, self-activity, creatiy; 
self-expression, personality and social adjus' 
ment. You have, here, the programs of wor! 
the criticisms upon them stated and answered 
You have some altogether fascinating chapte: 
on the arts, rhythm, musie as expression, 
the child as creative artist, the child as po 

the children’s theater and creative group-lif 
This, then, says Harold or Ann, is the Ed 
cational Revolution which has blazed up o\ 
the concept of freedom. In the short space « 
thirty years the brittle shell of conformity h 
been blasted through and new edueational fou 
dations have been sunk in the earth of freedo 
The 


theory is nothing short of a revolution. T! 


current transformation in educatio) 
child-centered schools have routed the conce; 
of discipline and have implanted firmly that 

g¢rowth.” 

“T’m for ’em,” said the General when Ca 
lina had finished her review. “I have join 
every revolution since I began to teach, a 
they have been many. I was a Spencerite 
1880 and belonged to the new edueation. 
joined the Ham 
Henry Belfield here in Chicago and marely 
under the new education banner of mind, lh 
the Herbartia: 


I skirmished 


revolution of Charles 


and hand. I revoluted with 
and with the Montessorians. 
Miss Aitken’s 
Colonel Parker’s, 
John Kennedy’s and Francis Burke’s and 


new education and dear « 


and Preston Search’s a 


ward Bok’s. I was a revolutionist for vertic: 
reform, socialize 
work-study-pla 


handwriting and_ spelling 


recitation, supervised study, 
platoons, project method and the LQ. Ds 
old Homer Bevans called me a man millin 
because I changed my style so much, but I hav 
a philosophy for justification. Change is lil: 
What though there have been, even in our ow! 
day, a score of new educations, each successiv: 
band of crusaders shouting, ‘Here at last is tl 
true gospel.’ If we didn’t have ’em to brea 
the shells of formalism that grow in time 0\ 

each successive system we would ossify. If th 
innovator didn’t hammer our established s) 

tems he couldn’t break the inerustation. 1 


for Harold the Dauntless. He has conv! 
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s: he argues like a gentleman. I'll bet he 


say a spitefu 


1 thing against a living 


continued Carolina, “But he says that 


ner cent. of us are not artist-teachers but 


sans, constant talkers, exhibitionists on plat 


The teacher 


speaks; what she says 


She organizes the thinking; she impresses 


individuality and her ideas on the pupils. 


John Gorst declared that Americans have 


t the power of independent thought. He lays 


to our system of 


schools. Alfred Harms- 


th ealled us a race of new Chinese, all east 


the same mould. 


He believed our educa- 


nal methods responsible.” 
‘And Alfred Mosely,” interpolated Peter the 
ider, “paid the expenses of British teachers 


sit our schools because he found Americans 


st able to think for themselves.” 


[ ha 


ve in my di 


strict,” said Martin of 


irs, “parents whose children attended the new 


wation schools. I 


tter reproaches 


have never heard more 


than these fathers make 


inst the waste of time and the crippling of 


rellig@er 
ldish 
And 
eral 
incis 
mm so 
“Call 


our 


we due to the joyous following of 


desires.” 


I.” said Henr 


ry the Humanist, “know 


fathers and mothers who favor the 


Parker schoo 


well.” 


in the testers,” 


Geometer. 


| because their children 


suggested the one we 
“Let them take Eddie 


ruire’s publie school and Harold Rugg’s 


L, neoln 


school. Let them get from unpreju- 


ed parents an outline of what children ought 


» be. Let them devise an inspection and score 


see which children are really better trained. 


til you give us some specific tabulation we 


only where we were when Rousseau or 


roebel or Spencer or Horace Mann or James 


ce or Edward Bok or Mr. Livesy published 


eir warm stuff berating us all.” 
“My book agrees to that,” replied the re- 


ewer. 


“Tt says, ‘ever 


1 the sympathetic believ- 


in this new edueation feel that their writing 


essentially description and_ self-congratula- 


nm. It is to be regretted that we have not 


rodueed adequate measures of the outeomes of 


new 


education.’ 


Ring for the Duke of 


Buckingham, Columbus, Ohio, who 
Paul says we must prove all things.” 
Banishing the boredom of school: Averill 
The next offering was by our Martin of Tours: 
“From Professor Averill,? who teaches psy 
chology in the state normal school in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, I get a fine grist of suggestions 
There are healthy states of mind, and there are 
too many curable disorders of it interfering 
with the efficient work of the world. Many 
of them develop in school children. If we 
knew more about these ailments and the con 
ditions of mental soundness we would find teach 
ing more satisfying. There are innumerable 
schoolrooms, says this author, in which the 
wrong attitude of children toward daily tasks 
is favored. In many a school the teacher is a 


mediocre workman content to accept the second 


best or even the tenth best of what her pupils 


are capable of doing. Strong and clear objec 
tives are too rarely evident. Too long have our 
schools been places for exercising the thinking 
capacities of teachers instead of pupils. The 
type of teacher found all too frequently in the 
service achieves little for enlightened and pro 
gressive ideals.” 

“I'd like to ask a question,” said Anna, who 
has now for two years borne the title of head 
wrangler with no annoyance thereat. “Isn't 
this lambasting of the schools being overdone? 
It seems to me that most of the books on teach 
ing we have had reviewed here have fallen into 
the cheap performance of running down the 
whole American system from kindergarten to 
college. Educational orators on the platform 
throw their reprimands at us. If we treated 
our children in this way we'd never teach them 
anything.” 


“T think it’s a good thing,” ventured the 
Signpost. “It’s an antidote to the super-sweets 
the superintendents fill the teachers with.” 

“Tsn’t it a legitimate move to form a desire 
to read the books?” asked Martin. “The doe 
tor can’t get you to buy his medicine unless he 
shows you that you are sick. Consider, for in 

2 Lawrence Augustus Averill, ‘‘The Hygiene of 
Instruction.’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 287 
pp- $1.80. 
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Averill’s situation. He at- 


tempts in his normal school to bring through 


stance, Professor 
his course those high-school graduates who are 
going to teach. They never, says he, have had 
any systematic instruction in how to study. 
They seem to have developed the same memori- 
ter unthinking methods that Averill’s teachers 
let him use when he went to school. Mr. George 
Carman, head of our big Lewis Institute here, 
started with a scheme by which each class period 
was allowed as much time for study as for 
reciting and all under the teacher of the par- 
ticular subject. He couldn’t find teachers able 
to work it. What’s the use of our objecting to 
these criticisms if they are true? If enough of 
them continue to be printed maybe the profes- 
sion will wake up to the fact that one reason 
why it is not more respected is because it is too 
complacent. Take for Professor 
Averill on the dawdling teacher. 
sluggish class management limits the advance 
below what it ought to be. It generates and 
confirms habits and attitudes of carelessness, 
sloth and indolence. Thorndike’s researches find 
that children have too little to do rather than 
too much. They are afflicted with boredom, 
ennui, which has the same effect as fatigue and 
is mistaken for it. We had here in Chicago a 
self-appointed committee of teachers protesting 
against the platoon schools and the aecuracy 


instance 


Slow and 


requirement in arithmetic on the ground that 
these would drive the children too hard. Pro- 
fessor Averill cites opening exercises with re- 


peated dronings of overlearned songs and cere- 


monies as drugging the children to sleep at the 
You can’t doze over 
He shows 


very beginning of the day. 
his book. It is full of animation. 
that life, movement, exercise, activity, are the 
necessities of healthy youth. He gives the char- 
acteristic tonies needed for classes in one subject 
after another—reading, spelling, writing, and 
the rest. He treats the hygiene of discipline, 
of character, of bodily health, of habit, the 
problem children, the new education, the new 
teacher, the child-guidance clinic. I will not 
permit your discussion to leave the impression 
that this is a negative or complaining book. It 
isn’t. It is positive, constructive, persuasive 
and cheery.” 
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Preparing the parent: Van Waters.—The 
Viking Maid reported substantially as follows: 

“Now that you have, during the past several] 
meetings, heard many competent women set you 
right as to our changeful young folks, listen to 
another capable lady help you to help parents. 
Most of us have heard Miriam Van Waters 
when she has spoken in Chicago and are glad 
she has given us in permanent form® gleanings 
A re 
peated caution prevailing through her work is 
that youth is not adult. If the scientific study 
of the past few years has shown anything it is 
that to judge children by adult standards is 
A few of our schools and 


from her experience and conclusions. 


unfair and wicked. 
some of our courts have grasped this discovery. 
It is as important as that of Copernicus. Most 
of the adult world ignores it with the result ot 
destroying millions of children. Understanding 
of the world of youth can not be gained from 

-ading nor from observation nor from memory. 
Our own childhood is so far away that memory 
of it is too dim for use. Whosoever guides the 
young must undergo the process which Jesus 
called being born again. The best advice is 
that of one of the best of our educators, Wil 
liam Burnham: ‘Let the child alone and set him 
Respect for parents is not 
You have to analyze 


a good example.’ 
inherent; it must be won. 
yourself and put in such ingredients of character 
as will make you respectable. What makes the 
well-mannered, considerate children that leaven 
our school classes? Imitation of courteous, 
sympathetic, unselfish parents. 

“Most of the evil, most of the beautiful, most 
of the cowardly, most of the daring acts to which 
we seem impelled by circumstances are due to 
reverberations from childhood and largely trace 
able to parental behavior. One generalization 
we can make about the life stories of delinquents 
is that they have been subjected to upheavals, 
quarrels of adults. This is only of late years 
coming to be understood. The average adult is 
no more qualified to understand a ehild than 
he is to make deep-sea soundings. A child has 
rights, duties, responsibilities, needs and points 
of view which must be respected. So has an 

3 Miriam Van Waters, ‘‘ Parents on Probation.’’ 
New Republic, N. Y. 333 pp. $1.00. 
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dult. Neither should dominate. These things 
T6 do this takes great skill. 
It requires knowl- 


hould be pooled. 
The task belongs to mother. 
edge of the biological and social requirements 
of infaney, childhood, youth, maturity and old 
re, It requires rebuilding of homes until chil- 
dren will not be enslaved to the comfort and 
This gives you something of 
Obser- 
experienced, trained, sympathetic, con- 


tastes of adults. 
» measure of the Van Waters book. 


structive, moving toward a sane and lovely ideal 
of our living together, she progresses through 
the bewildering problems of sex, of honor, of 
religion, of good and bad things done by chil- 
dren, parents and teachers, ‘to the glorious ad- 
venture of growing up.’ Perpetual patience, 
sympathy, affection, adjustment, are her speci- 
fies. Parents educated. Fifty-four 
modern books, each best one marked with a 
tar, are cited to that end. Force and violence 
have failed ingloriously. The complexities of 
life must not baffle us. Centuries of tradition 
hamper us. But they are putting up their 
shutters, going out of business; they are bank- 
rupt. Slowly the attitude of the artist and the 
scientist is making its way into parenthood. 
The great thing is to have continued faith in the 
respectability of human life.” 


must be 


A hearty and cheery review of modern teach- 
ing: Holley.—Peter the Reader said this: 

“T have a new book* on the newer ways to 
perform our service. It is one of the Century 
series of educational handbooks. Charles Hol- 
ley wrote it, another Illinois professor of educa- 
tion. He starts it with a bang. ‘To some,’ 
he says, ‘it may seem that teaching has markedly 
changed in the last thirty years. Along some 
lines it has. Yet teachers are making the same 
mistakes with my children that teachers inflicted 
on me when I was in school.’ Holley is for the 
joy of achievement and the right of self-expres- 
sion. It is surprising how many of the new- 
education special-school people fail to note that 
this is stressed in all the teaching books coming 
from the press and is not an idea patented by 
**Modern Principles 
The 


*Charles Elmer Holley, 
and the Elementary Teacher’s Technique.’’ 
Century Co., N. Y. 131 pp. $1.50. 
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School or the 


Most of the applied prob- 


any faculty of the Joysome 
Nishative Academy. 
lems in our text-books, says Dr. Holley, appeal 
to the natural desire of children to achieve. 
Children are so constituted that the agreeable 
type of experience is the one they will persist 
Use this. It’s 


school tasks as penalties. Lois Meek’s experi 


in following. foolish to give 
ments show a marvelous power gained by sue- 
ceeding. It’s not so much lack of intelligence 
or lack of interest that retards progress as it 
Find the failure. Help 


Enjoy his victory 


is a sense of failure. 
the lame dog over the stile. 
with him. We are in the success business, not 


recording and scolding mistakes. This is a 


pleasingly human book. It is sympathetic. In- 
feriority complexes are generated in school by 
repeated failures in arithmetic when the prog 
ress of the class is too rapid for the gait of 
some. The mass treatment which fails to see 
individual difficulties breeds the complexes. The 
opposite defect, swelled head, superiority com- 
plex, is cultivated by too much praise and 
Holley tells us how to develop the 
and 


prominence. 
learning morale, enthusiasm for lessons 
faith in the master. Morale’s main sustenance 
is continuing success. In the school where I 
work there are teachers who make it a point 
never to let any really important essential of 
Mr. 
Hamilton is organizing the whole Oak Park 
It is 
the keynote of Henry Morrison’s epoch-making 
Holley’s treat- 


the lesson go unconquered by any pupil. 
school system on this mastery program. 


book on high-school teaching. 
ment of conduct, discipline, individual care, 
grouping, socialized recitation, drill, thinking, 
emotional training, ideals, attitudes, individual- 
ity, projects, problems, study habits, measure- 
ments, is all flavored with this cheerful and con- 
structive philosophy. The book is hearty from 


start to finish. After the well-illustrated ex 


position of the general principles of teaching, 


the author applies them in detail to reading, 
literature, history, creative expression, and all 
the usual divisions of an elementary course of 
I can not find that the buffets of the 
new educationists have any case for attacks on 


study. 


us when our own people are producing works 
like this.” 
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The mastery of reading: Stone.—Thus spoke 
Polly the Political : 

“About fifteen years ago Principal Clarence 
Stone found that the reading done in the middle 
and upper grades was much inferior to accom- 
plishment in other subjects. He tried various 
ways of bettering it. He found assistance and 
inspiration in the work of our Chicagoan, Dr. 
Charles Judd. 


in his own town, St. Louis. 


He learned much from teachers 
He put into a book 
what he considered essentials of an adequate 
effectiveness of reading instruction. And, now, 
five years later, his publishers issue a new and 
enlarged edition.” Here you will find, applied 
to classroom situations, recent conclusions re- 


The 


eye-span and pauses, rate and comprehension, 


sulting from scientific experimentation. 


vocalization and inner speech, get short but 
About the end of the third 
grade the average pupil gets ideas from print 
In the 


seventh grade he senses them twice as fast as 


clear presentation. 
faster than he can articulate the words. 
If you give too much pronoune- 


after the third 
grade you interfere with learning to read. If 


he can speak. 


ing of words (oral reading) 


you keep it up into the higher grades you pre- 
vent some pupils from ever really learning to 
That is, you fasten on them lip- 
that the 
acquisition of meaning a slow, laborious, im- 
Mr. Stone concludes this part 


read at all. 
movements, whispering, ete., make 
perfect process. 
of his presentation with a direct shot at you, 
when he lists ‘facts you should know,’ and when 
he asks, ‘what is the average silent-reading rate 
suitable for your class? ete. What the attain- 
ments ought to be at the end of different grades, 
how to decide by tests what these really are, 
how to treat individual defects and superiorities, 
gives Mr. Stone’s work the businesslike quality 
of knowing what is needed and how to get it, a 
knowledge, the absence of which in the teaching 
he observed before he wrote the book, induced 
Having felt the 
embarrassment of supervising teaching when 
his own lack of knowledge handicapped him, 
this author now writes with the advantage of 


him to undertake the work. 


knowing what points need to be stressed and 


5 Clarence R. Stone, ‘‘ Silent and Oral Reading.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 332 pp. $2.00. 
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what can be left to one’s general common sens: 
They tell where he got 
some of the ideas which make his work pra 
I like his particularity in telling wha‘ 


I like his footnotes. 


tical. 
goals different reading exercises should aim 
reach. I like his insistence on appreciation an 
enjoyment. It seems to me his lists for readi: 
in the different grades are the ones I shoul 


Eve 


selection seems to me the one that will enga 


have made had I been sufficiently skilful. 


and benefit the children of the age intende: 
He has a collection of common deficiencies 
teaching reading and quotes experts on eac} 
He turns reading lessons into exercises in thin} 
ing, in study, in picturing, in enjoying, 
acting. He gives an abundance of actual lesso 
and of tests for various stages of progress. In 
my opinion his book is entitled to rank as 
I found it 


and thoroughly sound.” 


standard work. ~asy and pleasant 


reading 
The epic struggle in Pennsylvania scho 
The Walshes.—Principal Manzer was next. 
“Here is a study® which I found intens 
interesting. Louise and Mathew Walsh, of th: 
beautiful town, Indiana, up in the Pennsylva: 
mountains, have written an account of th 
struggles of the schoolmaster of the Keyston 
State from William Penn’s time till now. Y: 
have no idea of the hereulean task of getti 
common schools established and of keeping th¢ 
in a first-rate condition in that commonwea!t! 
The peculiar temperament of the Quakers, thy 
agglomeration of Dutch, Swedes, Germans, 
Seoteh-Irish, Huguenots, English, Welsh, \: 
groes, Mennonites, Dunkers, Shakers, Sehwenk 
felders, Aminites, Seventh-day Baptists, Sepa 
ratists, Labadists, Lutherans, United Brethren, 
Catholies, Episcopalians, Methodists, New 
Borns, Rousdorfers, New Moons, Gechtelians, 
Quietists, Lebellians, twenty-two 
sects in Lancaster 


Moravians, 
distinet German 
alone; the accepted duty of making education : 
religious function held by many churches; th 
positive objection to schooling, a trait of man) 


Count, 


6 Louise and Mathew Walsh, ‘‘ History and 0 
ganization of Education in Pennsylvania.’’ St 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 276 p| 
$1.50. 
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who hold that it interferes with godliness, 
given the common schools a rocky road 
leed. The Walshes have brought into a con 


ed narrative striking incidents of the colo- 


period, the advanced educational theories 


the Revolution, the amazing delay in getting 

put into practice, the effect of the Bell- 

Laneaster wave, the bewildering adoption 
| repeal of free-school laws, reactions against 
pervision, down to the appointment of our 
noisian, John Keith, as state superintendent 
The au- 


rs cover the Finegan tragedy with hearty 


Pennsylvania public instruction. 


proval of his businesslike and professional 
As I read 


res of step after step of indisputable advance 


ministration. those astounding 
the efficiency of the schools to be followed by 

tate-wide howl against the ‘carpet-bagger 
erintendent’ and by attacks from the state 
ve, which far more than any other group 
benefiting by the new program, and then 
the hostility of my fallen idol, Pinchot, I 
ready to hate the dear old state of Penn- 
vania, the eradle of our liberties, who has 
and out of her swaddling 
hes. But this is I, not the Walshes. Their 
They string 
r good, bad and mixed events along in a 


er grown up 
tory is history, not propaganda. 


tinuous story, listing the page and para- 
ph of the archives from which they quote. 
Penn, the Quaker, Pastorius, 
Christopher Dock, Thad 
evens, Wickersham, Schaeffer, Finegan and 
With 


) apparent desire to tell you so, they convince 


ev portray 


ristopher Sower, 
thers, as portraits, not as ideal studies. 


that the educational struggle of that his- 
torie state is a great epic in which real heroes, 
ndreds of them forgotten, as is the reward 
our school warriors, fought their good fight 
d went embattled 
For their long and 
duous labor in collecting and sifting their 


down to defeat before 


norance and stupidity. 


iterial, for their remarkably convenient ar- 
ngement of it—four or five catch titles on 
ry page—and for their unbiased presenta- 
on of the story, these Walshes must be classed 
with the long line of sehool-missionaries giving 
hemselves unstintedly to the cause.” 
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Platoonery, Portland, 


The next was our Semaphore, Docior Post: 


Uregon, City ¢ 


“Here is an innocent little pamphlet’ that 
looks quite harmless but is capable of causing 
eackle galore in Chicago where the word ‘pla 
toon’ is enough to throw into fits hundreds ot 
people who don’t know the difference between 
a platoon school and a common council 

“From it I learn that the Portland City Club 
appointed a committee which undertook to asee: 
tain the nature of the platoon plan, to stud) 
its results, and to tell what’s the matter with it 
This committee studied four platoon and four 
non-platoon schools for two months, and then 
arrived at a systematic plan to conduct their 
investigation as a whole. Only when princi 
pals and teachers of any school expressed them 
selves as ready to go on the platoon plan was 
it undertaken. They began with two schools. 
In six months four more asked to come in, and 
so on, until thirty-two were constituted. Only 
grades four to eight were platooned, but on 
requests of teachers and parents, the plan, 
adapted to the ages and school accommodations 
of the younger children, was put into operation 
The 
dressed itself to the bugaboo which our selt 
that 


in lower grades as well. committee ad 
appointed critics of platoonery raised here : 
the mothering of children is necessary and is 
dissipated by the plan. Portland reports the 
principals as convinced that the platoon caused 
no deprivation of any valuable service of this 
Most of the 
report, to find nothing of serious value taken 


sort. teachers appear, says the 


mothering. Some, 


Maybe, says 


Portland committee, mothering is not a 


away by the reduction of 
however, think the loss important. 
this 
need of the child but a yearning of the teacher. 
Somebody ought to introduce John Watson to 
that the 
trouble with present-day children is overmother 
ing. Dr. DeBusk in Portland made a fatigue 
study of children in both kinds of schools and 


the Portlanders to show them main 


found a slight advantage in the platooners. In 
the matter of pupil failures the difference wasn't 


much. In the platoons 7.5 per cent. failed; in 


7‘*The Platoon Plan in the Portland Schools 
City Club, Portland, Oregon. 


25 cents. 


23 pp- 
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the regular schools, 8.3 per cent. The Portland 
Teachers Association made some investigations 
of its own. ‘Are you happy?’ they asked 476 
platoon workers; 369 said that they were. 
There were no control groups seleeted for 
answering this question. We must assume, 
therefore, that of the teachers in the common 
type of school 100 per cent. are happy.” 

“Why so?” asked Anna. 

“Because they have not been subjected to 
change,” said the Signpost. “Girl alive! Don’t 
you know teachers are human, and don’t you 
know Carruther’s studies of discontent show 
that whenever any new regulation is made for 
hospital workers, postal employees, soldiers, 
teachers, any organized body, the amount of 
preference for present conditions is almost 
unanimous. It is the result of outside domina- 
tion. If teachers or postal servants or any 
organization ask the powers-that-be to make the 
new regulations, the petitioners will show that 
100 per cent. are unhappy from lack of the 
change. If a Chicago committee of teachers, 
not the school board, had discovered platoon 
schools or junior high schools, and had per- 
suaded the teachers’ associations to fight for ’em 
and had won, every school staff would be un- 
happy until it got platoons.” 

“T move,” said Euclid, “we put the Post back 
on the road. In these days of probing every- 
thing by actual measurement no member of this 
elub should eall a thing good or bad unless he 
ean tell how many degrees good and how many 
medians bad.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the Signpost. “If my 
views, the result of long and careful studies of 
human nature, are worth as little as that I'll let 
the Portland City Club take up your time. The 
report covers the various strengths and weak- 
nesses of school work, comparing platoon with 
old-line teaching. The new schools have given a 
distinct gain in nature-study and in library 
service; the auditorium periods vary greatly in 
value due to fitness and incompetence of teach- 
ers. On the whole this feature is a distinct 
gain; so is the physical training. Eighty-two 
per cent. of the teachers favor the plan in 
preference to the old; the children are happier. 
The cost of maintenance is about the same. It 
offers educational opportunities which seem 
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superior to the old scheme. It will increase jn 
favor as it becomes adjusted.” 


How curriculum revision affects teachers 
Holloway.—The offering of Luther the Literary 
was this: 

“Everybody here has a fresh memory of the 
Chieago organization for revising the eurrien 
lum. Teacher volunteers were relieved from 
classroom service and met in frequent assemblies 
to agree on general principles and to block out 
the details. Invitations were issued to the entire 
teaching staff to contribute suggestions, com 
ments, details. We were told that a curriculum 
made for our city by those who live in it and 
who know its children was likely to work better 
than any imposed on us by superintendents or 
by college entrance boards. Here is a book‘ 
that shows how such participation affects teach 
ing. Dr. Holloway got permission of Maryland 
authorities to test by experiment the effect of 
teacher curriculum making in ten counties. His 
report is a remarkable application of measure 
ment to a plan that has usually been the subject 
of a great deal of talking in the mist. I wish 
there were time to quote all the careful steps 
and detailed estimates of results in teachers and 
pupils. Dr. Holloway tested before and after 
He tested control groups where no teachers 
worked in making a new course. Here is what 
he reports. 

“During the work the curriculum makers did 
not lag behind the other teachers in professiona! 
spirit and teaching power. 

“In the years immediately following they im 
proved at a faster rate than the others. 

“The children taught by the eurricularii made 
greater gains in school work. 

“The course-of-study revisers did very much 
more professional reading than they ever had 
done in any year before and more than other 
teachers. 

“The supervisors studied more and were of 
more valuable help to all teachers. 

“The book is full of spicy comment. After 
a careful reading of it I am prepared to say 
that if a perfect curriculum were in vogue in 4 


8 William J. Holloway, ‘‘ Participation in 
riculum Making as a Means of Supervision.” 
Press of Teachers College, N. Y. 54 pp. $1.5". 
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system and was made by a perfect super- 
ident the justified in 
ving it away and having the teachers take 


system would be 
- to make a new one.” 

Why not,” asked the Argumentative, “have 
irse at all, but let each teacher make her 
every day and develop initiative ?” 

Or,” said the Signpost, “why not have the 

Veducation 


iren make it hourly da la 


ep? 
you are capable of taking anything 
sly,” answered Luther, “it is because in 
there is strength. A eurriculum to fune- 
has to be thought about. Thought is gen 
discussion. One 
iss much with herself and children’s dis- 


is as the fitful summer breeze.” 


ed by teacher does not 


stor retestus: Dearborn.—Dr. Batwell was 


“Dr. Walter Fenno Dearborn, of Harvard 
University, takes up the case of intelligence 
ting® with the belief that it and the supposi- 
behind it have generated serious misconcep- 

ns. Intelligence tests have aided in the meet- 
of some problems. They have failed to 
vance the solution of others. We have those 
hold that one’s intellectual ability can be 
shown by these tests to be hereditary and not 
isceptible of much improvement by training. 
Dr. Dearborn doesn’t find the facts or argu- 
ments to convince him that this isso. As I have 
een leading boys for many years along the 
straight and narrow path of Euclidean demon- 
stration, I have, of course, come to long for the 
rderly mind. Eureka! Dearborn! He marches 
m point to point with the precision of a 
demonstration in geometry. He tackles each of 
the apostles of intelligence testing who has given 
is teachers the chill of hopelessness of ever 
ing able to inerease the stock of mental power 
any boy. He takes his keen scalpel and 
politely carves their arguments into shreds and 
irefully, without rudeness, lays cuttings in the 
basket. Dearborn argues like a gentleman. He 


late revered Charles W. Eliot. With dig- 


‘Walter Fenno Dearborn, ‘‘Intelligence Tests, 
School and Society.’’ 
336 pp. $2.20. 


r Significance for 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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nity, with precision, with a wealth of diagram, 
illustration and exact quotation, Dearborn trav- 
els to the conclusion that it is not possible from 
any knowledge that has been obtained and cited 
to differentiate the 
and nurture on human intelligence. 


nature 
You 
be clarified and comforted by a study of this 
text. 
agreement as to who is intelligent 
The 


formulations of prominent definers. 


relative effects of 


will 
You will agree that there is much more 
than as to 
what intelligence is. author gives nine 

You will 
find, toward the end of the volume, that his own 
conception is this: intelligence is the resultant 
of all the faculties of the mind. 

“By no means unimportant are the striking 
by-products you will gather along this road- 
maker’s main path. For instance, some of our 


restless reformers here have hit upon large 
schools as a next point of attack for our teach 
ers’ organizations. I get a sensible whoa for 
any beforthand assumption on this point by 
noting in this book that D. A. 

ScHOOL AND Society, January, 1925 (No. 524), 
that the the the 
larger is the percentage of high marks given 


But, says our author, 


Emerson, in 


shows smaller high school 


pupils by their teachers. 


the pupils from the smaller schools are, as has 


been shown in various ways, actually, on the 
average, inferior in attainment to those from 
the larger schools. Teachers in smaller schools 
are more generous in their grading. 

“One of the 
derive from a study of this work is that intel 


most important suspicions I 
ligence does depend a great deal more on the 
kind of teaching a child gets and gives to him- 
self than on any other consideration. The wave 
of intelligence testing that swept over us car- 
ried the notion of fixed intellectual endowment 
with which we are born and which neither par 
ents, teachers nor ourselves can, by taking any 
thought, increase. On the contrary, the opposite 
cheering proposition is demonstrated here, that 
what the intelligence tests measure is definitely 
affected by what parents and teachers do. A 
boy may be brightened, he may be dulled, and 
many are, by us. As men have fought to pre 
serve their notions of freedom of the will, the 
battle now is waged for freedom of the intellect. 
If the tests seem to show what is contrary to 


this idea, it may be that the tests are imper- 
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Life is full of mistakes of examiners. 
Pasteur, Linnaeus, Edison, Beecher, Humboldt, 


Leibig, Seward, were officially rated dunces by 


fect. 


Harvard’s best boy seems to 
Intel- 


ligence tests, as at present constituted, recognize 


their teachers. 
have notoriously repudiated his rating. 


chiefly the sort of abilities that school and co! 
lege prefer. We fail to crown, when they are 
students, those who subsequently attain eminence 
as writers, composers, artists, scientists and men 
of affairs. Maybe we don’t know yet the rudi- 
ments of training human powers. It 
than thirty years since the problem of laggards 
in the schools was pushed to the front in eduea- 
We were told 
Attention to 
retardation has since been a feature of school 
This book says that there 
is still as But to 


argue from this that intelligence is, therefore, 


is more 


tional literature and conventions. 
we taught subjects, not children. 


systems everywhere. 
mueh retardation as ever. 
unimprovable is no more valid than to argue 
that we haven't improved our teaching. To say 
the mind can not be made over may be merely 
a confession that we are not skilful enough to 
do it. Whatever our hesitation should be in 
believing that the results of intelligence testing 
may justify a narrowing of the prospects of any 
child, we ean still 
Dr. Dearborn assures us that their 


use the tests as an aid in 
grouping. 
employment as, for instance, in Chicago junior 
high schools may aid, but they are not legiti- 
mately the sole basis for grouping. 

“A very valuable precept derivable from 
various portions of this book is the exhortation 
to fit our courses and instruction, week by week, 
to the capacities of different children so that 
pupils will experience more of the blessings of 
success than of the disappointment of failure. 
If I grasp aright the spirit of this delightful 
club of nurtured by 
superbly optimistic Lord and Lady Rose, it is 


ours, a_ tendency our 
that teachers are managers of success rather 
correctors of mistakes. The books re- 
including this one, sound that 
cheery note. The experimenters are beginning 
to tell us they can demonstrate by figures that 
the teacher who sees that the largest rumber of 
children are encouraged to let no task be aban- 
doned in failure is the one whose youngsters 
gain most in their independent persistence and 


than 
viewed here, 
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victory. It certainly is true in mathematic 
We have good testimony that it wo, 
everywhere. Dearborn’s chapters on the « 
work for feeble-minded children really 


study. 


with hope. His repudiation of the doctri) 
original and inherited sin, his rejection o{ 
intelligence tester’s opinion that mankind s| 
the average of a thirteen-year-old developmen: 
his whole book is to me a delight. Here 
scientist with all the caution that belongs, 
combines with it a human sympathy and « 
that warms you to him.” 


Teaching honesty and then finding p 
more dishonest than before: Hartshorn: 
May.—Our Anna of the Doubting Mind 
this: 

“The surveyors, God bless ’em, are goin 
the unstaked wilderness of character tea 
and are trying to set up some landmar! 
which we can base our lines of limitation 
definition. The American Religious Edu 
Association, five vears ago, resolved to furt 
a scientific investigation of the question: lH 
is religion being taught and with what effect! 


Professors, researchers and school executives 
were enlisted, and now after five years’ 
Messrs. May and Hartshorne report on 
They take in hand the 
mon They a 


deception, cite the situations in which it 


investigations.!° 
viee of school, cheating. 


dent, diseuss methods of correction, an 


various measures of its amount as practiced b 
boys, by girls, by Protestants, by Catholics, 
Jews. They consider the factors which afiec! 
it: sex, age, race, home, associates, occupation, 
heredity, training, motion pictures, sugges! 
They find that in some schools cheating see! 
almost universal in the classes of some teachers 
and absent from the pupils of others. 
find whole schools infested by it and o 
They found ¢! 
were the most dishonest 0! 


; 


comparatively immune. 
who, in 1925, 
those tested, becoming under another teache: 

1926, the most trustworthy. They compared 
pupils of similar homes who were attending 


schools of the traditional and schools of th 


progressive types. The progressives deceived 


10 Hartshorne and May, ‘‘Studies in Deceit.’ 


The Maemillan Co., N. Y. 306 pp. $5.00 
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Maybe the newer type of schools were so 

jucted that in cheating you couldn’t get any 

tage from it. The tendency to deceive is 

as prevalent among Protestant children 

are enrolled in Sunday school as it is in 

who are not. The same thing is true of 

) children who attend their own religious 

| ean not find that any different con- 

is reached with regard to Catholie chil- 

In trying to find, in the case of children 

denominations, which ones received re- 

is instruction in Sunday schools, the in- 

ators were hampered by the fact that the 
en lied about this fact. 

[he whole matter is in a primitive stage. 

ve no conclusive or nearly satisfactory 

r experiments on the efficiency of method 

Professor Trow, of 


raining in honesty. 


University of Michigan, used Forbush’s 


esty Book” as a basis for teaching three 


:, while three others were untaught. The 


honesty test showed that the combined 
of those who had been taught honesty 


The 


ight group showed a somewhat greater in- 


cated a slight inerease in deception. 
e in the same viee. The teaching did not 
falsification. The 
e matter is full of interest to all of us. I 
d advise you to study the whole work. No 
lusive experiments have been undertaken 


conclusion of the 


‘vase 


which education of character has been suc- 
No one is honest or 
nature.’ The 


matter how 


fully demonstrated. 


onest ‘by mere urging of 


est behavior, no much it is 
‘tionalized’ has no necessary relation to the 
trol of conduct. This does not imply that 
hing ideals is not desirable or necessary, 
| that prevailing ways of doing it are ineffee- 

ind possibly harmful. In other words, this 
e of the big problems about which we don’t 
know much, while every decent one of us 
ives it is of such great importance that as 
h attention and help should be given to 
v in this direction as is bestowed upon the 


rch for a eure for cancer.” 


Watson, Darrow, Mencken, falsity and ruin: 
Bridges—Onur last contribution was the Gen- 
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“I commend to you two good books on the 
Both 
repudiate the tendencies following the teachings 


large problems of present human trends. 


of John Watson, Clarence Darrow and Mr. 
Mencken. 
sure of fallacies as absurd as those of Billy 
Sunday and William J. 


they lead the reaction. 


Horace Bridges™ finds them cock 


Bryan, against whom 
In theorizing about life 
they deny that there are any standards that can 
legitimately be applied or that there is any 
possibility of deflecting the course of human 
affairs from the line of predestined unfolding. 
Like Mr. Mencken, while they work hard to 
show us that whatever is is wrong, they protest 
that there is no right by contrast with which 
the wrongness of the present wrongness can be 
demonstrated. Their philosophy is on an intel 
lectual level with the theology of Dr. Straton 
and Dr. Sunday. The most of the people we 
know consider the life of man a glorious adven 
ture. But there is a great multitude of youth 
not possessed of conclusions like those of mid 
dle life or old Our universities abound 


age. 


with students dazzled by the brilliance and 


awed by the seeming authority of certain pow 
They feel that they can 


not trust anything of the teaching of the past. 


erful popular writers. 


They suppose it proven that man is a mere 
animal mechanism, and that neither religion nor 
morals, neither metaphysics nor spiritual phi 
losophy, has anything to offer that can be ac 
cepted by a mind really free and determined to 
Watson’s 


He has given 


keep itself untainted by superstition. 
experimental results have value. 
an effective impetus toward a genetic study of 
habit formation. His doctrines are false and 
ruinous. In much of the conclusions put forth 
as established by experiment is a hidden eanker 
of a depreciated estimate of the worth of life, 
of the dignity of man. It has spread with the 
diffusion of work on science and with the cir 
culation of misconceptions of the meanings of 
scientifie record. The inexpert public has, un 
Science has been 


With orderly proe 


ess Dr. Bridges proceeds to review the causes 


awares, imbibed them. mis 


represented and maligned. 


11 Horace James Bridges, ‘‘ Taking the Name of 


Science in Vain.’’ The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 272 


pp. $2.50. 
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of present disturbances, the unbelief in man, in 
freedom, in moral evolution. He considers the 
adequacy of art, of literature, of satire, the one- 
sidedness of Sinclair Lewis and Eugene O’ Neill. 
He enlarges on man as a social being, on his 
rights, his duties, his patriotism, his nationalism 
and his world obligations. Out of it comes a 
clean conclusion of an open road ahead to travel 
dignity, faith and a 


which is to maintain 


progress toward a supe rb destiny.” 


and t} é 


“The second stirring treatment of 


cowardice return to man- 


World woe, 
liness: Coe. 
similar themes is that of George Coe,'? who has 
been admired and praised in this club heretofore 
when we reviewed his “What Ails our Youth?” 
Dr. Coe accepts our time as a period of spiritual 
depression. We are highly organized, indus- 
trially focused, scientifically managed, psycho 
logically analyzed, rich in things, but distracted 
and ethically upset. Enormous power has been 
added to us but we don’t know what to do with 
it. We ean throw our voice thousands of miles 
and have nothing to say. We can set type with 
lightning speed, print sheets by the hundred 
thousand and have nothing worth recording. 
Mostly a sense of disillusionment pervades our 
powers. There is a growing skepticism of the 
becoming 


A partly 


worth of the common man. It is 
almost popular to sneer at democracy. 
blatant America-first patriotism, partly furtive 
nationalism, has displaced the bland and expan 
sive political consciousness of the last genera 
In all our history we were never moved 
Never were forward 


tion. 
by fears so much as now. 
looking proposals ever so regularly confronted 
with the objection, ‘You ean not change human 
America is a child with lots of play- 
things but fidgeting and dissatisfied. Is it the 
Is it a by 


nature.’ 


depression due to a great war? 


product of modern science ? 


Is it a consequence 
of the new psychology of behaviorism or of 
psychoanalysis? Has it been put over on the 
populace by the O’Neills, the Menckens, the 
Lewises, who find it remunerative to exaggerate 
the selfish and the sensual side of life? Now 


follows an enquiry as to what the war did to 


12George A. Coe, ‘‘The Motives of Men.’’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 265 pp. $2.25. 
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(VoL. XXIX, No. 
our belief in man. It was no sudden meteorite 
dropping upon us from outside our system of 
life. It 
expected growth of our commercial, economic, 
Men did not 
They did not 
A mass 
of Americans responded to the idealism of the 
Weigh 
war-makers can not get us to 


everyday was a direct and _ to-he- 
industrial procedures and ethics. 
assume nobility in man in 1913. 
glorify it in 1915. But it was present. 


‘Fourteen Points.’ this, and add 
fact that 
another nation without first frightening us 01 
artificially working up our hatred by lying. We 


behold 


downward 


moral confusion and, on the whole, a 


trend in regard for our 


Why is it that the universal horror 


our own 
qualities. 
of this war does not lead to repentance for war- 
making? Why don’t we turn over a new leaf? 
Practically nobody wants war, but something 
prevents us from having robust confidence in 
our ability to avoid the fatal steps. After 
penetrating and pungent diagnosis of our pres 
ent social malady comes a masterly prescription 
for the self-healing that is imperative. The 
fun our genial doctor pokes at the behaviorists, 
psychologists, analysts, is delicious, albeit he 
gives them credit for what, other than nonsense, 
they have given us. Read and rejoice in his 
cheery chapter on what capacities children re- 
nature in the 
the good old 
schoolboy favorite, ‘lives of great men all re- 
mind us, we ean make our lives sublime.’ You 
Through 


the rest of the chapters walks the good Samari- 


veal for us; enjoy ‘Human 


school’; absorb his version of 


are now in the swing of the cure. 


tan pouring myrrh and oil on the wounds. | 
do not exaggerate when I call this an inspired 
book. Its balance of wit and wisdom, satire 
and seriousness, its creation of healthy cer- 
tainty brings you to the end of it with a glow 


of satisfaction.” 


There was much bantering disenssion which 
produced so little worthy of record that the 
Recorder put away his book and pencils and 
helped our lovely ladies spread the coffee cakes 


upon the great platters, pour the hot cakes and 


sort the cheeses, after which the isometric feast 


disappeared amidst a gentle and refined merr- 


ment. 








